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The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Natalie  did  not  get  up 
till  rather  late.  The  previous  evening  she  had  been  very 
rilent ;  she  had  felt  ashamed  of  her  tears,  and  had  slept 
ladly.  She  sat  down  half  dressed  at  her  little  piano,  occa- 
jionally  striking  a  few  chords,  but  very  softly,  in  order  not 
to  awaken  Miss  Boncourt ;  or  again,  resting  her  brow  on 
the  cool  keys,  she  gave  herself  up  to  reverie,  not  thinking 
go  much  of  Roudine  himself  as  of  certain  words  he  had 
uttered.  Occasionally  VolinzoflPs  image  would  occur  to 
her.  She  knew  that  he  loved  her,  but  she  drove  the 
thought  from  her  mi  nd  at  once.  She  felt  strangely  agitated. 
She  dressed  hastily,  went  down-stairs  to  bid  her  mother 
good-morning,  and  then  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity 
to  stroll  alone  in  the  garden. 

It  was  a  warm,  clear,  sunny  day,  although  from  time  to 
time  brief  showers  fell  from  the  low,  misty  clouds  which 
were  floating  slowly  across  the  sky,  without  obscuring  the 
nm.  Large,  glistening  drops  on  which  the  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  would  fall  like  diamonds  with  a  pattering  sound  ;  the 
grass,  which  had  just  bent  before  the  breeze,  was  quiet,  as 
if  to  breathe  the  dampness  exhaled  from  the  ground ;  the 
wet  leaves  rustled  on  the  trees ;  the  birds  went  on  singing 
without  interruption,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  their 
joyous  twitter  through  all  the  cool  patter  of  the  rain  and 
the  soft  murmur  of  the  breeze  as  the  shower  passed  over. 
Little  whirls  of  dust  appeared  in  the  road  which  seemed 
spotted  by  the  rain-drops.  But  the  cloud  is  over,  a  light 
wind  has  arisen,  the  grass  is  aglow  with  gold  and  emerald, 

bowing  again  before  the  breeze . The  leaves  are 

joined  together  by  the  rain.  It  is  lighter  in  the  summer- 
boose . A  rich  perfume  arises  everywhere. 

The  sky  was  nearly  clear  when  Natalie  went  into  the 
gsnlen.  Everywhere  was  freshness  and  calmness,  that 
gentle,  happy  calm  which  calls  up  in  the  heart  of  man  a 
soft,  mysterious,  sympathetic  languor,  and  vague  desires. 

As  Natalie  was  walking  beneath  a  row  of  silver  poplars 
•long  the  side  of  the  lake,  she  suddenly  saw  Roudine 
q)pear  before  her  as  if  he  had  sprung  up  from  beneath 
*be  ground.  She  was  confused.  He  fastened  his  eyes 
upon  her  and  said,  — 

“  You  are  atone  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  am  alone,"  answered  Natalie;  “I  only  came  out 
b*  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air . I  must  go  back.” 

“I  will  go  with  you.” 


And  he  walked  along  by  her  side. 

“  You  seem  out  of  spirits,”  he  said  after  a  short  pause. 

“  I  ?  ....  I  was  just  going  to  say  the  same  thing  to  you. 
You  are  rather  melancholy,  it  seems  to  me.” 

“  It’s  very  possible . I  am  so  sometimes.  But  it’s 

more  pardonable  in  me  than  in  you.” 

“  Why  so  ?  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  to  make  me 
sad  ?  ” 

“  At  your  age  one  ought  to  enjoy  life.” 

Natalie  walked  on  a  few  steps  in  silence. 

“  Dimitri  Nicolaitch  I  ”  she  began.  ■ 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  remember  ....  the  comparison  you  made  yes¬ 
terday  ....  it  was  ....  about  the  oak  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  remember  it.  But  why  this  question  ?  ” 

Natalie  glanced  at  him  askance. 

“  Why  did  you  ....  what  did  you  mean  by  that  com¬ 
parison  ?  ” 

Roudine  bowed  his  head  and  gazed  into  the  distance. 

“  Natalie  Alexievna,”  he  began,  with  his  usual  restrained 
expression,  so  full  of  meaning,  which  always  made  his 
hearers  imagine  that  he  was  telling  them  only  the  tenth 
part  of  what  burdened  his  soul,  “  Natalie  Alexievna,  you 
must  have  noticed  that  I  speak  very  little  about  my  past 
life.  There  are  certain  chords  which  I  never  touch.  My 
heart  ....  who  cares  to  know  what  it  has  undergone? 
To  make  such  things  known  I  have  always  regarded  as 
frivolity.  But  with  you  I  am  sincere ;  you  inspire  me  with 
confidence  ....  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  from  you  that 

I  too  have  loved  and  suffered  like  every  one  else . 

When  and  how  ?  it’s  not  worth  while  to  speak  of  that ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  my  heart  has  known  great  joys  and 
great  sorrows.” 

Roudine  was  silent  for  an  instant. 

“  What  I  said  to  you  yesterday,”  he  continued,  “  may 
be  applied  to  me  in  my  present  situation,  up  to  a  certain 
point.  But,  again,  there  is  no  need  of  speaking  of  that. 
This  side  of  life  has  disappeared  forever  for  me.  It  only 
remains  for  me  now  to  let  myself  be  carried  from  one  sta¬ 
tion  to  another  over  the  hot,  dusty  highway  of  life,  in  some 
wretched  carriage . When  I  shall  reach  my  destina¬ 

tion  ....  whether  I  shall  reach  it  at  all  —  Heaven  alone 

knows . Let  us  rather  talk  about  you.” 

“It  is  not  possible,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,”  interrupted 
Natalie,  “  that  you  expect  nothing  more  from  life !  ” 

“  Oh  no  I  I  expect  a  great  deal ;  but  not  for  myself. .... 
I  shall  never  give  up  my  activity,  my  delight  in  working ; 
but  I  have  renounced  all  hope  of  enjoyment.  My  hopes,  my 
visions,  have  nothing  in  common  with  my  own  happiness. 
Love  ”  —  at  this  word  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  —  “  love  is 
not  for  me ;  I  am  unworthy  of  it ;  a  woman  who  loves  has 
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a  right  to  claim  that  the  man  she  has  chosen  should  he 
isholly  hers ;  but  I  can  no  longer  gire  myself  up  wholly,  and 
then,  to  please  is  the  privilege  of  youth,  and  I  am  too  old. 
How  can  I  turn  girls’  heads  ?  May  I  only  keep  my  own 
on  my  shoulders  !  ” 

“  I  understand,”  answered  Natalie,  “  that  any  one  who  is 
striving  for  a  lofty  aim  should  not  think  about  himself; 
but  why  should  not  a  woman  be  capable  of  appreciating 
such  men  ?  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
turn  away  very  quickly  from  the  egoist.  According  to 
you,  all  young  people  are  egoists ;  they  are  thinking  only 
of  thcmsc’ves,  even  when  they  love.  Believe  me,  a  woman 
not  only  has  the  power  of  understanding  a  sacrifice,  she 
also  knows  how  to  sacrifice  herself.” 

Natalie’s  cheeks  were  slightly  colored,  and  her  eyes  were 
glistening.  Before  she  had  known  Roudine,  she  never 
could  have  uttered  so  long  and  passionate  a  speech. 

“You  have  more  than  once  heard  my  opinions  on  the 
province  of  women,”  answered  Koudine,  with  an  indulgent 
smile.  “  You  know  I  think  that  only  Joan  of  Arc  could 

have  saved  France . but  that  is  not  the  question. 

I  wanted  to  speak  about  you.  You  stand  on  the  thieshold 

of  life . It  is  pleasant  to  speak  about  your  future, 

and  it  may  not  be  without  profit . Listen  to  me :  I 

am  your  friend,  you  know ;  I  take  as  keen  an  interest  in 

you,  as  if  I  were  a  relative . Hence  I  hope  you  will 

not  consider  my  question  impertinent.  Tell  me,  has  your 
heart  always  been  completely  calm  ?  ” 

Natalie  colored  deeply,  and  made  no  answer.  Roudine 
stood  still,  and  she  also. 

“  Are  you  offended  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,  but  I  did  not  in  the  least  expect  ”  •  .  .  . 

“  Besides,”  he  continued,  “  you  don’t  need  to  answer  me. 
I  know  your  secret.” 

Natalie  glanced  at  him  with  an  air  of  terror. 

“  Yes . yes ;  I  know  who  it  is  that  pleases  you  — 

and,  I  must  say  —  you  could  not  make  a  better  choice. 
He  is  an  excellent  man  ;  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  you ; 
life  has  not  injured  him  —  his  soul  is  simple  —  he  will 
make  you  happy.” 

“  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  Of  Volinzofl,  of  course.  What  I 
Can  I  be  wrong  ?  ” 

Natalie  turned  a  little  away  from  Roudine.  She  had 
lost  all  self-command. 

“  Doesn’t  he  love  you  ?  But  see,  he  is  always  looking 
at  you,  he  follows  with  his  eyes  every  motion  you  make. 
And  then  can  love  hide  itself?  And  don’t  you  like  him  ? 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  he  is  agreeable  to  your 
mother . Your  choice  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  Dimitri  Nicolaitch  I  ”  interrupted  Natalie,  in  her  con¬ 
fusion  pointing  at  a  neighboring  bush,  “  really,  it  is  painful 
for  me  to  talk  on  this  subject,  but  I  assure  you  you  are 
mistaken.” 

“  I  am  mistaken  I  ”  repeated  Roudine.  “  Oh,  I  do  not 

think  so . To  be  sure,  it  is  only  a  short  time  since  I 

made  your  acquainUnce,  but  I  know  you  very  well.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  change  which  I  see  in  you,  see  in  you 
very  clearly  ?  Are  you  the  same  being  I  met  here  six  weeks 
ago  ?  No,  Natalie  Alexievna,  your  heart  is  not  tranquil.” 

“  That  may  be,”  answered  Natalie,  in  a  hardly  audible 
Toioe,  “  but  still  you  are  mistaken.” 
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“  How  so  ?  ”  asked  Roudine.  ' 

“  Leave  me,  don’t  ask  me  .  said  Natalie,  walkin* 

rapidly  towards  the  house.  * 

She  was  alarmed  at  the  feeling  which  had  suddenly 
awakened  within  her. 

Roudine  hastened  after  her  and  stopped  her. 

“  Natalie  Alexievna  I  ”  he  said,  “  our  conversation  can¬ 
not  end  in  this  way  ;  it  is  of  too  mueh  importance  for  me. 
.  .  .  .  How  am  I  to  understand  you  ?  ” 

“  Leave  me,”  repeated  Natalie. 

“  Natalie,  for  the  love  of  God  1  ” 

Roudine’s  face  expressed  the  keenest  emotion.  He  had 
grown  pale. 

“  You  understand  everj’thing,  you  ought  to  understand 
me,”  said  Natalie,  as  she  withdrew  her  hand  and  walked 
away  without  looking  around. 

“  Only  one  word,”  cried  Roudine.  She  stopped,  but  did 
not  turn  round. 

“  You  asked  me  what  I  meant  by  that  comparison  yes¬ 
terday.  Hear  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive  you.  I  was 
speaking  of  myself,  of  my  past  life,  and  of  you.” 

“  What  ?  of  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  you ;  I  repeat  it ;  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive  you. 
.  .  .  .  Now  you  know  of  what  feeling,  of  what  new  feel¬ 
ing  I  was  speaking . Before  to-day  I  have  never 

ventured”  .... 

Natalie  quickly  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
ran  towards  the  house.  She  was  so  agitated  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  issue  of  her  conversation  that  she  did  not  notice 
Volinzoff,  past  whom  she  had  run.  He  stood  motionless, 
with  his  back  against  a  tree.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before, 
he  had  arrived  at  Daria’s,  had  met  her  in  the  parlor,  said 
a  word  or  two,  and  then  he  had  gone  out  to  find  Natalie. 
Guided  by  the  instinct  peculiar  to  lovers,  he  had  gone 
straight  to  the  garden,  where  he  came  upon  Roudine  and 
Natalie  at  the  very  moment  that  she  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his.  All  grew  dark  before  his  eyes.  Gazing  after 
Natalie  he  left  the  tree,  and  advanced  a  few  steps,  without 
knowing  whither  he  was  going.  Roudine  saw  him,  and 
went  up  to  him.  They  looked  at  one  another  steadily, 
bowed,  and  separated  in  silence. 

“  This  is  not  the  end,”  they  both  thought. 

Volinzoff  walked  on  to  the  end  of  the  garden.  A  feeling 
of  stolid  despair  had  taken  possession  of  him.  A  heavy  load 
lay  on  his  heart,  and  then  suddenly  a  hot  wrath  made  the 
blood  boil  in  his  veins.  The  rain  began  to  fall  again. 
Roudine  had  gone  to  his  room.  Neither  was  he  calm ;  his 
thoughts  were  all  in  a  whirl.  What  man  would  not  be 
perturbed  at  the  unexpected,  confiding  surrender  of  a  pure, 
noble  soul  ? 

At  table  nothing  went  smoothly.  N atalie  was  very  pale ; 
she  could  hardly  sit  up,  and  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes. 
Volinzoff  sat  by  her  side,  as  usual,  and  forced  himself  to 
speak  to  her  every  now  and  then.  It  happened  that 
PigMoff  was  present,  and  he  talked  more  than  all  the  rest 
He  undertook  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  it  was 
possible  to  classify  men,  like  dogs,  as  long-eared  men,  and 
short-eared  men.  “  Men,”  he  said,  “  have  short  ears,  either 
from  their  birth,  or  by  their  own  fault.  In  both  cases  they 
are  to  be  pitied,  for  they  never  succeed  in  anything  —  they 
lack  self-confidence.  But  the  long-eared  man  is  fortunate. 
He  may  be  a  worse  man  or  a  weaker  man  than  the  shoit- 
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(jied  one,  but  he  has  confidence  in  himself ;  he  has  only  to  j 
pot  up  his  ears  —  and  all  admire  him.  As  for  me,”  he 
idded  with  a  sigh,  “  I  belong  to  the  short-eared  class,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I  clipped  my  own  ears.” 

“By  all  that,”  interrupted  Roudine  indifferently,  “ you 
mean  what  La  Rochefoueauld  said  a  long  time  ago : 
‘Have  confidence  in  yourself,  and  others  will  believe  in 
you.’  I  don’t  see  the  necessity  of  lugging  in  the  ears.” 

‘•liCt  everybody”  —  retorted  VolinzofI  curtly,  with  an 
tnjrj’  glance  —  “  let  everybody  express  himself  as  he 
pleases.  We  were  talking  of  despotism . In  my  opin¬ 

ion  there’s  no  more  odious  despotism  than  that  of  so-called 
intelliient  people.  Away  with  them  all  1  ” 

This  outburst  of  VolinzofTs  astonished  every  one ;  no 
one  said  a  word.  Roudine  glanced  at  him,  but  unable  to 
meet  his  rival’s  eyes,  he  looked  away  with  a  forced  smile 
and  said  nothing. 

“  Oh,  oh  1  so  you  too  have  short  ears  I  ”  said  Pigiisoff  to 
himself.  Natalie  trembled  from  fear.  Daria  Michaelovna 
gazed  for  a  long  time  with  astonishment  at  Volinzoff,  and 
was  the  first  one  to  resume  talking.  She  began  to  tell 
about  a  remarkable  dog  that  belonged  to  her  friend,  the 
minister,  N.  N. 

Volinzoff  went  off  soon  after  dinner.  In  taking  leave 
of  Natalie  he  could  not  help  saying,  — 

“  Why  are  you  so  confused,  as  if  you  had  committed  some 
crime  ?  You  cannot  be  conscious  of  any  wrong  to  any  one.” 

Natalie  had  not  understood  him,  and  merely  followed  him 
with  her  eyes.  Roudine  went  up  to  her  before  tea,  and 
leaning  over  the  table  as  if  he  were  reading  a  newspaper, 
he  whispered  to  her  :  — 

“  It  is  all  like  a  dream,  is  it  not  ?  I  must  see  you  alone 
....  if  only  for  an  instant.”  He  turned  towards  Miss 
Boncourt.  “  Here  is  the  paper  you  were  looking  for  •/'  then 
he  turned  again  to  Natalie  and  added,  “  Try  to  be  near 
the  terrace  at  about  ten  o’clock,  in  the  lilac  arbor.  I  will 
await  you.” 

Pigasoff  was  the  hero  of  the  evening.  Roudine  had 
abandoned  the  field.  He  made  Daria  Mich.aclovna  laugh 
a  great  deal ;  in  the  first  place  he  told  her  about  one  of  bis 
neighbors  who  had  grown  so  effeminate  by  being  tied  for 
thirty  years  to  his  wife’s  apron-string,  that  one  day,  when 
stepping  over  a  puddle,  he,  Pigasoff,  had  seen  him  put  his 
hands  behind  him  and  lift  up  his  coat-tails  as  women  do  their 
skirts.  After  that  he  fell  upon  another  man  who  had  been 
first  a  freema.son,  then  a  misanthrope,  and  at  last  was  try¬ 
ing  to  become  a  banker. 

But  Daria  was  especially  amused  when  Pigasoff  began 
to  talk  about  love,  and  to  assure  her  that  women  had 
sighed  for  him,  and  an  ardent  German  woman  had  called 
him  “  her  delicious  little  Africanus.”  Daria  laughed,  yet 
Pigasoff  was  telling  the  truth ;  he  had  really  a  right  to  boast 
of  his  successes.  He  declared  that  there  wivs  nothing 
easier  than  to  make  any  woman  you  pleased  fall  in  love 
with  you;  one  only  needed  to  tell  her  ten  days  in  succession 
that  paradise  was  on  her  lips,  bliss  in  her  eyes,  and  that 
other  women  were  ugly  creatures  in  comparison  with  her, 
and  on  the  eleventh  day  she  would  say  to  herself  that  para¬ 
dise  was  on  her  lips,  bliss  in  her  eyes,  and  she  would  fall 
m  love  with  the  man  who  had  detected  such  charming 
traits  in  her.  In  this  world  anything  may  happen ;  per- 
itaps  Pigasoff  was  right.  Who  knows  ? 


At  half  past  nine  Roudine  was  in  the  arbor.  The  stars 
were  just  appearing  in  the  pale,  distant  depths  of  the  sky ; 
the  glow  of  the  sunset  still  lingered  in  the  west,  —  on  that 
side  the  horizon  was  still  clearly  m.arked.  'The  half-moon 
gleamed  like  gold  against  the  dark  interlacing  branches  of 
the  birches.  The  other  trees  stood  like  vast  giants ;  the  sky, 
visible  through  the  net-work  of  their  leaves,  glistened  like 
myriads  of  eyes,  or  else  they  melted  together  in  a  sombre 
mass.  Not  a  leaf  was  moving ;  the  long  branches  of  lilac 
and  the  acacias  stretched  forth  into  the  fragrant  air  as  if 
they  were  listening  to  some  unheard  voice.  The  house 
stood  dark,  the  long,  lit-up  windows  shone  like  red  spots 
against  the  dark  background.  The  evening  was  calm  and 
silent ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  restrained,  passionate  sigh  were 
breathing  mysteriously  in  the  stillness. 

Roudine  stood  with  folded  arms,  listening  with  the  ut¬ 
most  eagerness.  His  heart  was  beating  violently,  and  he 
involuntarily  held  his  breath.  At  last  he  thought  he 
heanl  light,  hasty  steps  and  —  Natalie  entered  the  arbor. 

Roudine  hastened  towards  her,  and  raised  her  hands. 
They  were  cold  as  ice. 

“  Natalie  Alexievna  I  ”  he  said  with  emotion,  “  I  wanted 

to  see  you . I  could  not  wait  till  to-morrow.  I  must 

tell  you  what  I  myself  did  not  suspect,  did  not  imagine 
before  this  morning.  I  love  you !  ” 

Natalie’s  hands  trembled  gently  within  his  own. 

“  I  love  you !  ”  he  repeated ;  “  I  don’t  know  how  I  could 
have  been  blind  so  long  ....  that  I  could  not  have  sus¬ 
pected  for  so  long  that  I  loved  you  ....  and  you  ?  Nat¬ 
alie  ....  answer  me  —  and  you  ?  ” 

Natalie  could  hardly  breathe. 

“  You  see  I  came  here,”  she  said  at  last. 

“  Tell  me,  do  you  love  me  ?  ” 

“  I  think  ....  yes  ”  .  .  .  .  she  whispered. 

Roudine  pressed  her  hands  more  warmly  and  tried  to 
draw  her  towards  him. 

“  Leave  me  —  I  am  afraid  —  I  think  some  one  is  listen¬ 
ing  to  us . For  God’s  sake,  be  prudent.  Volinzoff 

suspects  something.” 

“  He  may.  You  noticed  I  did  not  answer  him  to-day. 
....  Ah,  Natalie,  how  happy  I  am  !  Now  nothing  can 
separate  us  I  ” 

Natalie  raised  her  eyes  till  they  met  his. 

“  Leave  me,”  she  murmured,  “  it  is  time  for  me  to  go 
back.” 

“  One  moment.” 

“  No,  leave,  leave  me  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  I  ought  not  to  stay.” 

“  Tell  me  again,  just  once  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  You  say  you  are  happy  ?  ”  asked  Natalie. 

“  Yes,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  Can  you 
doubt  it  ?  ” 

Natalie  had  raised  her  head.  Her  pale  face,  so  young, 
so  noble,  so  agitated,  was  fair  to  see  in  the  dim  light  which 
streamed  from  the  pale  sky  into  the  mysterious  gloom  of 
the  arbor. 

“  Hear  me,  then,”  she  said,  “  I  will  be  your  wife.” 

“  Oh,  heaven  I  ”  cried  Roudine. 

But  Natalie  had  already  fled.  Roudine  stood  a  moment, 
i  and  then  slowly  left  the  arbor.  The  moon  shone  full  upon 
his  face ;  a  smile  was  on  his  lips. 
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“  I  am  happy,”  he  murmured  to  himself.  “  Yes,  I  am 
happy,”  he  repeated,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  convince  him- 
■elf  of  it. 

He  straightened  himself,  tossed  back  his  hair,  and  walked 
on  swinging  his  arms  joyfully. 

But  meanwhile  the  branches  in  the  lilac  bower  were 
pushed  apart,  and  Pandalewski  appeared.  He  looked 
around  cautiously,  shook  his  head,  pressed  his  lips  together 
and  said  meaningly,  Oh  ho  I  so  that’s  the  way  the  matters 
stand  t  1  must  tell  Daria.”  And  he  disappeared. 

(To  be  eontlDued.) 


LA  KOQUETTE,  24th  MAY,  1871. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  imagined  a  scene 
more  suggestive  of  gayety  and  pleasure  and  light-hearted 
insouciance,  than  that  which  surrounded  me  on  a  certain 
afternoon  in  last  September,  as  I  drove  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  beautiful  Wris. 

There  was  a  deep  blue  sky,  stainless  and  serene,  with 
glorious  sunshine  flooding  the  broad  Boulevards,  glittering 
on  the  golden  dome  of  the  Invalides,  and  transmuting  the 
sparkling  Seine  into  a  river  of  light.  As  yet  untinged  by 
autumn,  the  luxuriant  trees  in  the  now  open  garden  hid 
the  scorched  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  and  gathered  be¬ 
neath  their  shade  many  a  merry  group,  who  had  assembled 
to  hear  the  bands  of  music  stationed  there,  —  thousands 
more  strolling  in  the  Champs  ElystSes  enjoyed  the  manifold 
amusements  offered  to  them  on  every  side,  as  if  life  bad 
not  a  care  or  a  regret,  while  the  crowds  in  the  streets 
seemed  to  have  no  weightier  occupation  than  to  admire  the 
treasures  of  art  and  luxury  displayed  behind  the  flashing 
plate  ^lass  of  the  shop  windows.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  city  which,  but  a  year  and  a  half  before,  had 
been  steeped  in  blood  and  wrapped  in  flame,  or  these  the 
people  who  had  passed  through  the  wasting  horrors  of  the 
siege  and  the  darker  terrors  ot  the  Commune  ;  yet  through 
the  midst  of  this  gay  and  pleasant  scene,  I  was  hastening 
on  to  that  which  may  be  considered  as  the  representative 
centre  of  all  the  woes  that  marked  France’s  annee  doxdour- 
euse,  the  ghastly  spot  where  her  bleeding,  tortured  capital 
endured  the  very  heart-pang  of  her  long  agony.  One  could 
but  imagine  that  her  strange,  light-hearted  children  had 
altogether  forgotten  what  that  building  was,  which  I  soon 
saw  rising  up  grim  and  menacing  before  me,  or  remembered 
it  only  with  the  uneasy  shame  of  wounded  vanity  which 
made  them  seek  to  ignore  and  repudiate  the  terrible 
past. 

Some  indication  of  this  feeling  there  was  in  the  look  and 
bearing  of  our  coachman,  when  the  gentleman  who  accom¬ 
panied  me  gave  him  the  order  to  drive  us  to  our  destina¬ 
tion  :  there  was  no  alert  response,  polite  and  smiling  after 
the  manner  of  Frenchmen,  but  in  silence  be  stared  straight 
before  him,  with  so  impassible  a  look  that  my  friend  imag¬ 
ined  that  he  had  not  understood  his  direction. 

“  Did  you  hear  where  I  wished  you  to  go  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“I  heard  you  well  enough,”  the  man -answered ;  and 
while  we  still  waited,  uncertain  if  he  really  comprehended, 
he  muttered  with  a  dark  frown,  “  You  told  me  to  go  to  La 
Koquette ;  ”  and  then  did  not  speak  another  word  through¬ 
out  the  whole  long  distance  to  and  fro.  ° 

’The  prison  of  La  Koquette  is  divided  by  the  street  of  the 
same  name  into  two  distinct  portions  :  that  on  the  left,  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  Pfere  la  Chaise,  is  en- 
tirely  given  up  to  the  “jeunes  detenus,”  great  numbers  of 
whom  are  incarcerated  there;  while  the  part  on  the  other 
side,  at  the  gate  of  which  we  alighted,  bears  the  sinister 
name  of  the  Vep6l  des  Coni/a,.ines. 

It  has,  in  truth,  always  been  the  receptacle  of  those  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  criminals  are  guillotined  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  ^eat  entrance,  —  Troppman,  who 
murdered  the  family  at  Pantin,  having  been  the  last  to  un- 
dorgo  the  sentence  ;  but  it  is  also  the  place  of  punishment 


1  for  those  who  are  convicted  of  the  gravest  crimes,  even  if 
they  have  escaped  the  extreme  penalty. 

it  is  not  now  by  any  means  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
leave  to  visit  the  Depdt  des  Condamnes.  The  event  which 
has  forever  branded  the  name  of  La  Iio<juette  with  infamy, 
has  so  powerful  an  influence  in  a  thousand  different  ways 
on  the  passions  of  the  people,  that  it  is  with  great  relu(^ 
tance  the  authorities  ever  allow  the  fatal  recollection  of 
the  24th  of  May,  1871,  to  be  aroused  by  visitors  to  the  scene 
of  that  day’s  terrible  tragedy.  An  order  of  admission  can 
only  be  given  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  I  obtained  one, 
which,  however,  though  asked  in  my  name,  was  made  out 
in  bis,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  me  himself  to 
the  prison.  Notwithstanding  that  we  were  furnished  with 
this  important-looking  official  document,  my  friend  felt 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  1  should  succeed  in  my  object, 
which  was  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  last  sufferings  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  —  for  unless  the  officers  of  the  jail  dis¬ 
covered  my  purpose  of  their  own  accord,  he  did  not  see 
how  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  allude  in  the  presence  of 
Frenchmen  to  that  which  must  always  be  so  bitter  and 
shameful  a  memory  for  France. 

The  coachman  stopped  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
gate,  and  we  did  not  ask  him  to  draw  nearer,  but  walked 
on  to  the  conciergerie  which  divided  the  outer  from  the 
inner  entrance.  The  porter  looked  at  our  order  of  admis- 
sion  in  grim  silence,  and  opening  a  side  door  in  his  own 
lodge,  he  pointed  across  a  large  courtyard  paved  with  stone, 
and  told  us  we  should  find  Monsieur  le  Directeur  at  the 
door  of  the  prison  itself,  which  was  placed  at  the  end  of  it 

A  flight  of  steps  led  to  a  wide  portico,  and  there  in  the 
shade  sat  a  tall,  stout  man  talking  to  several  of  the  officiala 
who  were  standing  round  him.  One  of  them  at  once  named 
him  as  the  Director.  He,  too,  read  the  order  in  silence, 
and  then,  rising,  asked  us  to  follow  him.  We  passed 
through  a  room  apparently  intended  for  the  use  of  the  gar- 
diens  or  turnkeys,  beyond  which  was  a  passage  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  building,  but  separated  from  it  by  a 
huge  door  in  which  was  a  gui^et.  Here  an  official  stood, 
who  appeared  to  be  only  second  in  importance  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  himself,  for  he  showed  him  the  order,  and  then  said, 
pointing  to  my  companion  — 

“  You  will  take  Son  Excellence  wherever  he  wishes  to 
go  through  the  prison,  but  Madame,  you  are  aware,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  see  the  convicts.” 

“  It  was  precisely  to  aecompany  the  lady  that  I  came,” 
said  my  friend  ;  “  can  she  not  visit  some  part  of  the  prison 
at  least  ?  ” 

“  What  is  it  she  wishes  to  see  ?  ”  asked  the  Director  ab¬ 
ruptly  —  which  question  produced  the  unusual  si^ht  of  a 
diplomatist  at  fault.  Son  Exeellence  hesitated,  smiled  be¬ 
nignly,  and  looked  at  me. 

“  I  do  not  in  the  least  eare  to  see  the  prisoners,"  I  said. 

“  What,  then '/  ”  said  the  Director. 

“  If,  perhaps,”  said  my  companion,  in  a  very  insinuating 
tone,  “  the  cell  where  the  Archbishop  ”  — 

The  Director  interrupted  him  :  “  J  understand  —  that  is 
possible.  If  Madame  will  wait  in  the  gardiens’  room  while 
you  visit  the  prisoners,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  when 
you  return.” 

Son  Excellence  had  not  the  smallest  desire  to  see  the 
prisoners,  but  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  in  the  pros¬ 
pect,  and  departed  with  the  head  guardien  while  I  went 
back  into  the  turnkeys’  room  with  one  of  the  officials,  who 
brought  forward  the  only  easy-chair  the  place  contained 
for  my  accommodation.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with 
keen  black  eyes,  and  a  rather  fine  face.  He  remarked  civ¬ 
illy,  as  I  sat  down,  that  he  was  sorry'  on  my  account  that 
ladies  were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners. 

“  What  harm  are  we  supposed  to  do  them  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  You  would  not  hurt  them,”  he  said,  with  a  smile,  “  but 
the  convicts  here  are  the  very  lowest  of  criminals,  and  they 
are  so  utterly  brutish,  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to 
conduct  themselves  properly  in  your  presence.  Tenez,”  he 
added,  “you  can  judge  for  yourself;”  and  opening  the 
guichet  in  the  door,  he  made  me  a  sign  to  look  through  it. 
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I  dill  fo.  large  open  court-yanl  with  a  fountain  in 

the  niiilille.  where  at  least  a  hundreil  convicts  were  passing 
their  brief  time  of  recreation  ;  and  I  must  own  that  I  never 
in  mv  lile  before  saw  such  an  assemblage  of  villainous  look- 
in'»  men,  whose  whole  appearance  indicated  that  they  be- 
lon'^eil  to  the  lowest  ty|)e  of  humanity.  Unaware  as  they 
were  that  they  were  being  observed,  the  men’s  gestures  and 
Ijninage  were  so  revolting  that  I  hurried  away  at  once, 
ind  the  turnkey  closed  the  guichet  and  followed  me  back 
into  the  room. 

He  seemed  well  disposed  to  converse,  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  bi-en  at  La  lioipiette  during  the  siege. 

“  Through  the  whole  of  it,”  he  answered,  with  an  ex¬ 
pressive  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

“.\n(l  during  the  Commune  also?” 

He  turned  round  and  said  quickly,  “  Madame  cst  Fran- 
^ise  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  am  English  ;  but  I  am  Franfaise  de  caur  —  you 

nnderstaiid  i  ” 

“Perfectly,”  he  answered,  nodding  his  head.  “Well, 
then,  Madame,  1  was  indeed  here  during  the  Commune, 
jnd  I  remained  —  yes,  I  remained  till  ”  — 

“  Until  the  end  V  ”  I  said. 

“Till  seven  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  M.ay,” 
he  answered,  turning  vehemently  towards  me  ;  “and  then, 
when  I  saw  them  loading  their  rifles  to  shoot  that  good, 
that  defenceless  old  man,  1  could  bear  it  no  longer — je  me 
luis  tauce’.  1  fled  out  of  La  Koipiette  at  the  risk  of  my  life. 

If  they  l  ad  caught  me,  they  would  have  shot  me  too ;  but 
I  was  within  these  walls  all  the  time  Monseigneur  was  here. 

I  saw  how  they  treated  him  and  the  unfortunate  men  who 
were  widi  him.  I  could  not  help  him,  of  course  —  main 
e'elait  infame  !  I  never  thought  to  the  last  they  would  kill 
him,  but  when  I  did  actually  hear  the  order  given  —  ah  1  it 
was  too  much  !  ”  'Pile  turnkey  said  all  this  with  the  great¬ 
est  rapidity,  as  if  with  a  sense  of  relief  in  telling  what  he  had 
felt;  but  just  at  that  moment  the  Director  came  into  the 
room,  whereupon  in  an  instant  my  friend  was  standing  up 
erect,  with  his  back  to  me,  looking  as  if  he  were  not  aware 
that  1  was  present  at  all,  whilst  a  quick  glance  towards  me,  | 
IS  he  turned  away,  showed  me  that  he  wished  me  to  look 
equally  unconscious  of  his  vicinity.  The  Director  glanced 
round,  and  then  went  out  again,  apparently  having  had  no 
other  purpose  but  to  see  what  I  was  doing.  As  soon  as  he 
had  gone  well  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  turnkey  came 
back,  and,  standing  before  me,  began  to  pour  out  a  history 
of  all  he  had  done  and  said  during  that  fatal  week  of  May, 
with  a  vehemence  of  voice  and  gesture  which  no  words  can 
reproduce.  1  asked  him  when  he  returned  to  La  Korjuette 
after  his  flight,  and  he  answered,  not  till  the  Sunday  follow¬ 
ing  the  Wednesday  on  which  the  Archbishop  was  murdered ; 
not  till  till  was  over,  and  the  Versaillais  in  full  possession 
of  the  city,  with  all  its  prisons  and  palaces.  In  the  inter¬ 
val  he  had  gone  to  Montmartre,  and  had  witnessed  the 
hut  desperate  resistance  of  the  Communists  there,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Pfere  la  Chaise. 

“It  WHS  like  hell  upon  earth,”  he  said,  “  as  the  shot  and 
ihell  rained  down  upon  the  people  whose  frenzy  of  excite¬ 
ment  made  them  court  death  in  the  streets.  They  were 
hroye.*,  Madame,  and  men  and  women  alike  used  the  last 
energies  of  li  e,  even  as  they  e.xpired,  in  hurling  back  de- 
•truction  on  their  foes  —  their  foes  1  who  were  children  of 
France  like  themselves,  their  countrymen,  their  brothers  I  ” 
As  he  spoke,  the  very  vigor  and  earnestness  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion  made  it  impossible  to  note  all  he  said,  but  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  brought  before  my  eyes  such  a  picture  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Commune,  as  1  could  not  even  have  imagined 
before. 

“May  Paris  never  know  such  a  time  again  I  ”  I  said. 

“Ah,  Madame  1”  he  answered,  “La  France  est  malade, 
ill  with  a  chronic  malady;  and,  like  a  sick  person,  she  re¬ 
quires  to  be  bled  from  time  to  time,  every  twenty  years  or 
W)  but  they  bleed  her  at  the  heart,  they  bleed  Paris,  and 
•he  will  require  it  again  —  Dieu  veutUe  that  I  do  not  live  to 
lee  it  I ” 

He  was  all  quivering  with  excitement  as  he  spoke  —  but 
•wldenly  he  subsided  into  his  official  stiffness  and  compos¬ 


ure  when  he  saw  the  head  gardien  appear  along  with  my 
friend.  They  had  come  to  take  me  to  that  portion  of  the 
prison  which  had  been  inhabited  by  Monseigneur  Darboy, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  his  companions  in  death,  and 
which,  it  seemed,  was  under  the  e.xclusive  care  of  this  su- 
{KTior  officer.  He  was  a  tall,  gray-haired  old  man,  with  a 
thoughtful,  rather  melancholy  e.xprcssion  of  face;  and  a  few 
words  which  he  casually  dropped  as  he  led  the  way,  showed 
me  that  it  would  depend  entirely  on  his  will  how  much  or 
how  little  we  saw,  and  also  that  to  him  the  murdered  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  been  an  object  of  the  deepest  veneration  and 
respect. 

During  my  rather  lengthened  stay  in  Paris  I  had  become 
aware  that  amid  the  chaos  of  conflicting  ideas  which  makes 
up  the  sum  of  public  opinion  at  the  present  juncture,  the 
one  subject  on  which  popular  feeling  differs  most  widely  is 
the  fate  of  Monseigneur  Darboy.  There  is  a  deeplt -rooted 
impression  amongst  the  lower  classes  that  the  Archbishop 
concealed  lmmen.se  stores  of  provisions  during  the  whole  of 
the  siege,  on  purpose  that  the  poor  might  be  starved.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  utterly  false  is  this  accusa¬ 
tion  against  a  charitable  and  gentle  old  man  ;  but  the  as¬ 
sertion  has  been  repeatedly  made  to  myself,  by  persons  of 
humble  station,  with  a  vehemence  which  brooked  no  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  its  almost  universal  acceptance  amongst 
them  is  perfectly  well  known  :  the  obvious  inference  drawn 
by  them  is,  that  his  dreadful  death  is  a  just  and  right  ret¬ 
ribution  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  more  respectable 
classes  who  adhere  to  the  Church  believe,  that  living,  he 
was  a  true  father  to  his  people,  and  in  death  a  martyr  and 
a  saint. 

I  soon  saw  that  the  head  gardien  was  one  of  these  last, 
and  that  any  reluctance  he  might  feel  in  showing  us  the 
scenes  of  the  massacre,  would  be  from  the  fear  that  these 
“  lieux  saints,”  as  he  called  them,  might  be  profaned  by 
indifferent  or  hostile  spectators.  It  was  not  difficult,  there¬ 
fore,  to  satisfy  him  completely  on  this  score  as  regarded 
ourselves ;  and  in  answer  to  my  petition  that  he  would  not 
exclude  me  from  any  part  of  the  prison  connected  with  the 
terrible  tragedy,  he  turned  towards  me  and  said  emphat¬ 
ically,  “  Madame,  to  you  I  will  gladly  show  everything 
without  the  smallest  reserve,  for  I  see  that  you  will  res[)cct 
the  memory  of  the  holy  dead  ;  you  shall  go  over  every  inch 
of  ground  where  Monseigneur  trod,  from  the  moment  he 
entered  the  prison  till  he  departed  from  this  world  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  every  circumstance  of  the  forty- 
eight  hours  he  passed  within  those  walls  :  ”  and  he  did  so, 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which,  joined  to  the  sight  of  the 
actual  localities,  made  me  almost  feel  as  if  I  h.ad  myself  fol¬ 
lowed  the  steps  of  the  victims  and  their  murderers,  even  to 
the  end.  The  gardien  took  us  first  into  a  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  where,  he  said,  ordinary  criminals  condemned 
to  the  guillotine  made  their  “  toilette  de  mart,”  interpreting 
the  ghastly  term  by  saying  that  their  hair  had  to  be  cut, 
and  their  upper  clothes  removed,  and  he  instanced  Troppv- 
man  as  the  last  who  had  been  so  “  dressed  ”  in  tliis  room ; 
but  when  1  asked  if  Monseigneur  had  been  brought  here, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  said  tliey  gave  him  no  time  for  prep¬ 
aration  of  any  kind.  Then  we  went  up  a  wide  stone  stair¬ 
case,  at  the  top  of  which  was  an  immense  dormitory  for  the 
prisoners  at  present  under  sentence.  The  beds  were  placed 
close  together,  with  arrangements  for  a  complete  system  of 
surveillance,  by  means  of  guichets  in  the  partitions  which 
divide<l  them  from  the  officers’  rooms. 

“  I  wish  )  ou  to  look  at  these  beds,’*  said  the  gardien, 
“  used  by  the  worst  canaille  of  Paris,  that  you  may  note 
the  difference  when  you  see  what  was  provided  for  Mon¬ 
seigneur.” 

They  were  excellent  beds,  far  more  comfortable  than 
those  given  to  our  prisoners  in  England — consisting  of  a 
high  sjwing  mattress  over  which  was  one  of  flock,  with  good 
sheets,  blankets,  and  pillows;  they  were  perfectly  clean, 
and  the  gardien  said  the  linen  was  constantly  changed. 

“  The  convicts  are  better  lodged  than  our  soldiers,”  he 
added,  “  but  now,  Madame,  will  you  pass  into  this  corridor  ? 
It  was  here  that  Monseigneur  was  brought  at  once  on  his 
arrival  from  the  prison  of  Mazas  on  the  22d  of  May,  1871.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


The  near  approach  of  the  army  of  Versailles  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  had  decided  the  authorities  of  the 
Commune  to  proceed  to  the  murder  of  the  hostages,  and 
the  whole  number,  most  of  whom  were  priests,  were  con¬ 
veyed  for  that  purpose  from  the  Mazas,  where  they  had 
been  confined  for  some  weeks,  to  the  Depot  des  Con- 
damnds. 

Although  the  entire  period  of  their  imprisonment  had 
been  spent  under  the  same  roof,  the  hostages  had  never 
met  till  the  moment  when,  on  this  evening,  they  were 
thrust  in  parties  of  twenty  and  thirty  into  the  great  open 
wagons  belonging  to  the  Lyons  Railway,  which  had  been 
brought  to  convey  them  to  La  Koquette,  and  in  which  they 
were  exposed  to  the  full  view  of  the  crowd.  Some  of  them 
belonged  to  the  same  religious  house  —  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
Rue  de  Sbvres ;  many  had  been  friends,  and  to  all  at  least 
the  Archbishop  was  known :  but  although  they  pressed 
each  other’s  hands  with  mournful  significance,  it  is  said 
that  no  word  was  spoken  amongst  them  during  their  course 
through  the  insurgent  quarters  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An¬ 
toine  and  La  Bastille,  where  the  frenzied  populace  fol¬ 
lowed  them  with  the  coarsest  in&ults  and  menaces,  except¬ 
ing  once,  when  one  of  the  priests  bent  forward  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  pointing  to  the  crowd  said,  “  Helas ! 
Monseigneur,  voila  done  votre  peuple  !  ” 

Night  had  fallen  when  they  arrived  at  La  Koquette,  and 
a  brigadier  carrying  a  lantern  conducted  them  into  the 
part  of  the  prison  where  we  now  stood.  It  was  a  wide 
corridor,  witn  long  rows  of  cells  on  either  side,  and  on  the 
left  hand  a  space  in  the  centre  was  left  vacant  to  admit  of 
a  window  giving  light  to  the  whole ;  at  the  end  was  a 
corkscrew  stair  leading  down  to  the  outer  court.  The 
prisoners  were  immediately  thrust  into  the  cells,  one  by 
one,  and  left  there  for  the  night  in  pitch  darkness,  so  that 
they  did  not  know  till  next  morning  what  sort  of  a  place  I 
they  were  in.  I 

“  This  was  the  cell  occupied  by  Monseigneur  on  that  | 
night,”  said  the  gardien  ;  and  he  opened  the  first  door  to 
the  right  and  told  me  to  go  in.  There  was  literally 
scarcely  room  for  more  than  one  person  in  the  small 
narrow  den  into  which  I  entered,  and  it  contained  nothing 
whatever  but  one  wretched  little  bed,  infinitely  less  com¬ 
fortable  in  every  way  than  those  we  had  seen  in  the  large 
dormitory.  “  But,”  I  was  told,  “  none  who  ever  entered  i 
here  had  need  of  furniture,  or  would  be  likely  to  find  rest 
on  even  the  most  luxurious  couch,  for  those  only  passed 
this  threshold  who  knew  that  the  executioner  was  awaiting 
them,  and  that  their  grave  was  already  dug.” 

This  cell  was  separated  from  the  one  next  to  it  by  a 

[lartition,  which  divided  in  two  the  small  window  that  gave 
ight  to  both.  The  gardien  told  me  to  go  up  close  to  that 
part  of  the  window  which  was  in  the  Archbishop’s  cell, 
and,  going  into  the  next  himself,  he  showed  me  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  prisoners  respectively  occupying  them  to 
converse  together,  and  even  to  touch  each  other’s  hands  —  j 
as  there  was  a  space  of  a  few  inches  left  between  the  end  , 
of  the  partition  and  the  panes  of  glass.  The  gardien  then  ! 
told  me  that  Monsieur  Bonjean,  President  de  la  Cour  de 
Cassation,  bad  been  imprisoned  in  the  second,  and  when  it 
was  discovered  that  Monseigneur  and  he  were  holding 
communication  together,  the  Archbishop  was  at  once  re¬ 
moved  to  a  place  of  stricter  confinement,  which  should  be 
shown  to  meat  the  other  end  of  the  corridor.  He  remained 
four-and-twenty  hours  in  the  cell  where  I  stood  —  from  the 
evening  of  the  22d  to  that  of  the  2.Sd.  On  the  morning 
of  this  latter  day  the  prisoners  had  been  allowed  to  go 
down  for  half  an  hour  into  what  is  called  the  “  premier 
chemin  de  ronde”  — that  is,  the  first  of  two  narrow  stone- 
paved  court-yards  which  surround  La  Koquette  on  three 
sides,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
outer  world  by  very  high  walls.  The  Archbishop,  how¬ 
ever,  felt  too  weak  and  ill  to  avail  himself  of  the  permis¬ 
sion,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  lying  in  a  half 
fainting  state  on  his  miserable  bed.  In  addition  to  his 
other  sufferings,  he  was  starving  of  hunger,  for  the  Com¬ 
mune  had  been  driven  back  by  the  army  of  Versailles  into 
the  eleventh  arrondissement,  where  alone  therefore  they 
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were  in  power ;  and  the  supply  of  food  being  very  scanty, 
the  hostages  were,  of  course,  the  last  for  whom  they  cared 
to  provide.  One  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  Pere  Olivaint,  who 
four  days  later,  was  massacred  in  the  terrible  carnage  of 
the  Rue  Haxo,  had,  however,  secretly  brought  into”  the 

Erison  a  little  food,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by 
is  friends  while  imprisoned  at  Mazas. 

During  the  brief  time  of  recreation,  he  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  access  to  the  Archbishop,  and,  kneeling  on  the  ground 
beside  him,  he  fed  him  with  a  small  piece  of  cake  and  a 
tablet  of  chocolate ;  and  this  was  all  the  nourishment  the 
poor  old  man  received  during  the  forty-eight  hours  he 
passed  at  La  Koquette.  Pere  Olivaint  comforted  him  also 
with  the  promise  of  the  highest  consolation  he  could  have 
in  the  hour  of  death,  as  he  knew  that  he  would  have  it  in 
his  power  to  give  him  the  holy  Viaticum  at  tlie  last  su¬ 
preme  moment.  Four  portions  of  the  reserved  Sacrament 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  priest,  when  in  Mazas,  in  a  little 
common  card-box,  which  I  saw  at  the  Jesuits’  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Sevres,  where  it  is  preserved  as  a  precious  relic, 
and  this  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  concealed  on  his 
breast  to  La  Koquette. 

It  had  been  intended  that  this  day,  the  23d,  should 
witness  the  murder  of  the  hostages,  and  the  order  was,  in 
fact,  given  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  brought  in  the  evening  before; 
but  the  Director,  shrinking  in  horror  from  the  task,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  evading  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  pretending  that 
there  was  an  informality  in  the  order.  Ihis  day  passed 
over,  therefore,  leaving  them  all  still  alive,  but  without  the 
smallest  hope  of  ultimate  rescue. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  Archbishop’s  inter¬ 
course  with  Monsieur  Bonjean  having  been  discovered,  he 
was  moved  into  cell  No.  23,  which  we  now  went  on  to  see. 
On  our  way  towards  it,  the  gardien  took  us  down  a  side 
passage,  and,  opening  a  door,  introduced  us  into  a  gallery, 
which  we  found  formed  part  of  the  chapel,  and  was  the 
place  from  which  the  prisoners  of  this  corridor  heanl  mass. 
Just  opposite  to  us,  on  the  same  side  with  the  High  Altar, 
was  a  sort  of  balcony,  inclosed  by  boards  painted  black 
and  white,  and  surmounted  by  a  cross,  in  which  the 
gardien  told  us  criminals  condemned  to  death  were  placed 
to  hear  the  mass  offered  for  them  just  before  their  execu¬ 
tion. 

“  Was  the  Archbishop  allowed  to  come  here  for  any 
service  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Monseigneur !  no,  indeed  I  to  perform  any  religious 
duty  was  the  last  thing  they  would  have  allowed  him  to 
do.  He  was  never  out  of  his  cell  but  once,  and  that  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died.  I  will  show  you  afle^ 
wards  where  he  went  then.  Voila  noire  hraee  aumonier,” 
continued  the  gardien,  pointing  to  an  old  priest  who  was 
sitting  at  a  table  in  the  body  of  the  church,  with  two  of  the 
convicts  seated  beside  him  ;  “  he  is  such  a  kind  friend  to 
all  those  wretches,  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  at  Mazas 
when  Monscigneur  was  here.” 

He  now  took  us  back  to  the  Archbishop’s  last  abode. 
The  door  of  cell  No.  23,  unlike  those  of  all  the  others, 
which  stood  open,  was  not  only  closed,  but  heavily  barred 
and  bolted. 

“  This  cell,”  said  the  gardien,  “  has  never  been  used  or 
touehed  in  any  way  since  Monseigneur  occupied  it —  it 
has  been  kept  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  that  in  which 
he  left  it  —  the  bed  has  not  even  been  made ;  you  will  see 
it  exactly  as  it  was  when  he  rose  from  it  at  the  call  of 
those  who  summoned  him  out  to  die.” 

It  seemed  at  first  rather  doubtful  whether  we  should  ^ 
it,  for  the  gardien  had  taken  a  key  from  his  pocket  while 
he  was  speaking,  and  was  now  trying  to  unlock  the  door 
and  open  the  many  bolts,  which  were  stiff  and  rusty  from 
long  disuse.  With  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  strength,  he 
could  not  for  a  long  time  move  them  all,  and  I  thought,  M 
the  harsh  grating  noise  of  the  slowly  turning  key  echoed 
through  the  corridor,  how  terrible  that  sound  must  hare 
been  to  the  unfortunate  Archbishop,  when  he  last  heard  it, 
accompanied  by  coarse  and  cruel  menaces  shouted  ttough 
the  door,  which  told  him  it  was  opening  to  bring  him  out 
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(0  a  bitter  death.  The  gardien  made  so  many  inefTectual 
efforts  before  he  succeeded,  that  I  felt  quite  afraid  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  admit  us,  and  1  said  so  to  him, 
irith  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction,  when  I  saw  the  heavy 
bolts  at  last  give  way.  He  had  by  this  time  quite  discov¬ 
ered  the  interest  1  took  in  the  object  of  his  own  almost 
pusioDate  veneration  and  love,  and,  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
uMadaine,  I  would  have  opened  this  door  for  you  if  J  had 
been  obliged  to  send  for  a  locksmith  to  do  it,  for  I  see  how 
you  feel  for  our  martyred  father ;  but  you  may  well  be 
content  to  gain  admission  to  this  cell,  for  thousands  have 
igked  to  see  it  and  have  been  refused.  I  am  sole  guardian 
of  it,  and  I  keep  the  key  by  my  side  all  day,  and  under  my 
pillow  at  night,  and  those  only  enter  here  who  have  some 
lUong  claim  for  admission.” 

He  threw  open  the  door  as  he  spoke,  standing  back  to 
let  me  pass,  and  1  went  in.  I  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
within  that  miserable  cell  unable  to  speak,  so  great  was  the 
ihock  I  received  from  the  conviction  of  the  absolute 
mali<'nity  which  must  have  dictated  the  arrangements  of 
the  pour  Archbishop’s  last  resting-place  on  earth.  Having 
teen  the  other  cells,  and  the  comparatively  comfortable 
beds  provided  for  even  the  worst  criminals  amongst  the 
convL'ts,  I  saw  that  it  must  have  been  a  studied  purpose 
which  had  prepared  so  squalid  and  revolting  a  couch  for 
the  aged  and  dying  “  father  of  his  people.”  A  low,  rude 
framework  of  wood,  totally  difl’erent  from  the  iron  bed¬ 
steads  in  the  other  rooms,  was  spread  with  a  palliasse  of 
the  coarsest  description,  torn  open  down  the  centre,  so  that 
the  straw  —  far  from  clean — with  which  it  was  scantily 
filled,  was  all  exposed  to  view  ;  over  this  was  thrown  one 
ragged  woollen  covering,  stained  and  black,  as  if  it  had 
been  left  unwashed  after  long  use  in  some  low  locality,  and 
one  very  small,  hard  bolster,  which,  apparently  from 
similar  usage,  had  lost  all  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
white :  in  so  many  words,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  bed 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  extracted  from  the  lowest  and 
darkest  den  in  the  worst  quarters  of  Paris,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  such  a  couch  as  one  would  shrink  from 
touching  with  the  tip  of  one’s  fingers.  1  need  not  enter 
into  the  details  which  made  me  with  justice  call  it  revolt¬ 
ing,  but  I  am  sure  that  no  English  gentleman  would  have 
bid  bis  dog  lie  down  upon  it.  Such  as  it  was,  however, 
the  Archbishop,  faint  and  failing  in  the  long  death-agony 
which  began  for  him  when  he  entered  La  Koquette,  had 
been  fain  to  stretch  upon  it  his  worn-out  frame  and  aching 
limbs  —  but  not  to  sleep,  for  the  gardien  believed  he  never 
closed  his  eyes  in  that  his  last  night  on  earth.  It  was 
strictly  true  that  everything  had  been  religiously  preserved 
in  the  precise  state  in  whitm  he  left  it  —  we  could  see  that 
the  bod  had  not  been  touched ;  the  pillow  was  still  dis¬ 
placed,  as  it  had  been  by  the  uneasy  movements  of  the 
poor  gray  head  that  assuredly  had  found  no  rest  thereon, 
and  the  woollen  cover  was  still  thrown  back,  just  as  the 
Archbishop’s  own  hand  had  flung  it  off  when  he  rose  at 
the  call  of  his  murderers,  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  the 
&ce  of  God’s  fair  sun. 

“  Et  il  faisait  un  si  beau  temps,”  as  an  eye-witness  said 
of  that  day.  “  Mon  Dieu  I  quelle  belle  journde  de  prin- 
temps  nous  avions  ce  maudit  vingt-quatre  Mai  1  ”  One 
happy  recollection  alone  relieves  the  atmosphere  of  cruelty 
and  hate  which  seems  to  hang  round  the  stone  walls  of  this 
death  chamber  —  for  it  was  here  on  that  last  morning  that 
the  Archbishop  received  from  the  hands  of  Pere  Olivaint 
the  Sacred  Food,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  was  to  go 
that  same  day  even  to  the  Mount  of  God. 

From  here,  too,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  24th,  he 
went  to  gain  the  only  breath  of  fresh  air  which  he  was 
allowed  to  breathe  at  La  Roquette.  During  the  usual  half- 
hour’s  recreation  permitted  to  the  convicts,  he  descended 
*ith  the  rest  into  the  first  court-yard,  and  there  one  other 
moment  of  consolation  came  to  him,  which  brightened  the 
Via  Dolorosa  he  was  treading,  with  a  last  gleam  of  joy. 
Mojisieur  Bonjean,  who  shared  with  him  his  prison  and 
his  death,  had  been  in  the  days  of  his  life  and  liberty  a 
determined  unbeliever  ;  but  since  he  came  into  the  Ddpot 
des  Condamnes,  he  had  been  seen  on  every  possible  oc¬ 


casion  in  cjose  conversation  with  the  Pere  Clerc,  one  of 
the  doomed  priests ;  and  on  this  morning,  as  the  Arch- 
bi.shop,  unable  from  weakness  to  walk  a^ut,  leant  for 
support  against  the  railing  of  a  stair,  Monsieur  Bonjean 
came  up,  and,  stretching  out  his  hands  to  him  with  a  smile, 
prayed  Monseigneur  to  bless  him,  for,  he  said,  he  had 
seen  the  truth  standing,  as  it  were,  at  the  right  hand  of 
death,  and  he,  too,  was  about  to  depart  in  the  faith  of 
Christ. 

It  was  a  relief  to  remember  that  these  last  rays  of  sun¬ 
shine  had  gleamed  for  the  old  man  through  the  very 
shadow  of  death,  amid  the  terribly  painful  associations  of 
the  place  in  which  I  stood,  and  the  gardien  waited  patiently 
while  I  lingered,  thinking  of  it  all ;  at  last,  however,  as  he 
was  stooping  over  the  bed,  showing  me  where  the  outline 
of  the  weary  form  that  had  lain  oa  it  could  still  be  traced, 
he  said  in  a  very  aggrieved  tone,  — 

“  Look  what  an  Englishman  did,  who  was  allowed  to 
enter  here  :  when  I  had  turned  my  head  away  just  for  one 
moment,  he  robbed  me  of  this  ;  ”  and  he  showed  me  that  a 
little  morsel  of  the  woollen  cover  had  been  torn  oflT,  no 
doubt  to  be  kept  as  a  sacred  relic. 

“  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  if  I  might  take  a  little  piece 
of  the  straw  on  which  Monseigneur  lay,”  I  said. 

“  By  all  means,”  answered  the  gardien ;  “  you  are  most 
welcome.” 

I  took  a  very  small  quantity,  and  was  turning  to  go 
away,  when  he  said,  — 

“  Would  you  not  like  some  more?  Why  have  you  taken 
so  little  ?  ” 

“  Because,  as  you  spoke  of  an  Englishman’s  depredations, 
I  did  not  want  to  make  you  complain  of  an  Englishwoman 
too.” 

“  I  did  not  know  you  were  English,”  he  said,  looking 
sharply  round  at  me  ;  and  I  felt  afraid  I  should  have  cause 
to  regret  the  admission,  for  1  had  discovered,  during  my 
residence  in  Paris,  that  the  children  of“perfide  Albion” 
are  not  by  any  means  in  the  good  graces  of  Frenchmen,  at 
the  present  juncture.  In  the  commencement  of  the  war  it 
was  the  popular  belief  amongst  them  that  their  ally  of  the 
old  Crimean  days  would  certainly  come  forward  to  succor 
France  in  her  terrible  strait,  and  they  have  not  yet  for¬ 
given  us,  if  they  ever  do,  for  our  strict  maintenance  of 
neutrality. 

The  gardien,  however,  after  the  first  moment  of  evident 
annoyance,  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  to  overlook  my 
nationality,  and  gave  me  a  generous  handful  of  straw,  before 
he  once  more  locked  up  the  cell,  telling  me  that  no  one 
would  ever  be  allowed  to  occupy  it  again.  An  open  door, 
a  few  steps  farther  on,  led  into  that  which  had  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  Monsieur  Deguerry,  Curd  of  the  Madeleine,  and 
as  I  glanced  into  it  I  saw  a  fairly  comfortable  bed,  with 
good  sheets  and  blankets. 

“  How  much  better  Monsieur  Deguerry  was  lodged  than 
the  Archbishop,”  I  said  to  the  gardien. 

“  Every  one  was  better  lodged  than  Monseigneur,”  he 
answered:  “  cet/«  canaille  de  Commune  did  all  they  could 
to  make  him  suffer  from  first  to  last.” 

On  this  fatal  day,  the  24th  of  May,  the  rapid  successes 
of  the  Versaillais  showed  the  authorities  of  the  Commune 
that  the  term  of  their  power  might  almost  be  numbered  by 
hours,  and  these  hours  they  determined  should  be  devoted 
to  revenge  for  their  recognized  defeat.  At  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening  an  order  came  to  the  Director  of  La  Roquette 
for  the  instant  execution  of  the  whole  body  of  prisoners 
who  had  been  brought  from  Mazas,  to  the  number  of  sixty. 

Once  more  the  Director  remonstrated,  not  as  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  on  the  ground  of  informality,  but  because  of  the 
wholesale  nature  of  the  intended  massacre.  Messages  on 
this  subject  went  to  and  fro  between  the  prison  and  the 
mairie  of  the  eleventh  arrondissement,  where  the  leading 
Communists  were  assembled,  for  the  space  of  about  an 
hour,  and  finally,  a  compromise  was  effected  —  they  agreed 
only  to  decimate  the  sixty  condemned,  on  condition  that 
they  themselves  chose  the  victims.  It  was  known  to  all 
concerned  that  their  rancor  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  priests  —  “  those  men  who,”  as  one  of  the  sufferers 
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remarked,  “  had  inconvenienced  this  wicked  world  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  ”  —  but  there  were  many  of  that 
detested  class  at  La  Uoqnette,  and  to  the  last  moment  none 
knew  who  would  be  chosen  for  death. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  executioners  arrived,  headed  by 
Ferrd,  Lolive,  and  others  —  it  was  a  eonfii.'^ed  assemblage 
of  National  Guards,  Garibaldians,  and  “vengeurs  dela 
Republique,”  and  they  were  accompanied  by  women  of  the 
petrolcuse  stamp,  and  hy  numbers  of  the  “  gamins  de 
raris,”  who  were  throughout  the  whole  reign  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  more  than  any  others,  absolutely  insatiable  for 
blood. 

Up  the  prison  stairs  they  swarmed,  this  dreadful  mob, 
shouting  threats  and  eurses,  with  every  opprobrious  epithet 
they  could  apply  to  the  prisoners,  and  especially  to  the 
Archbishop.  Ferrd  and  the  other  ringleaders  advanced 
into  the  corridor,  and  the  gardien  showed  me  where  they 
stood  in  the  vacant  space,  on  the  left  side  facing  the  row 
of  cells  which  contained  their  victims.  Then,  in  a  loud 
voice,  the  list  of  doomed  men  was  read  out :  — 

“Georges  Darboy  —  se  disant  servitcur  d’un  nommd 
Dieu”  —  and  the  door  of  the  cell  I  had  just  seen  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  came  out,  wear¬ 
ing  the  purple  soutane  which  now,  stained  with  blood  and 
riddled  with  balls,  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre. 
Dame.  He  walked  forward,  stood  before  his  executioners, 
and  meekly  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  as  the  sentence  of 
death  was  read  to  him.  “  Gaspard  Degiierry  ”  was  next 
called,  with  the  same  hlasphemous  formula;  and  the  Curd 
of  the  Madeleine,  whose  eighty  years  of  blameless  life 
might  well  have  gained  him  the  right  to  pass  by  gentler 
means  to  the  grave  which  must  in  anv  case  have  been  so 
near,  responded  to  the  summons.  “  Leon  Ducoudray,  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus,”  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  passed 
from  his  cell,  and  stood  looking  with  a  smile  of  quiet  con¬ 
tempt  on  his  murderers.  He  had  been  rector  of  the  School 
of  St.  Genevibve,  and  had  done  much  for  tLe  cause  of  ed¬ 
ucation. 

“  Alexis  Clerc,  of  the  same  Company.”  It  was  with  a 
light  step  and  a  bright  look  of  joy  that  this  priest  an¬ 
swered  the  ominous  call,  for  his  one  ambition  all  his  life 
had  been  to  attain  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  he  saw 
that  the  consummation  of  his  longing  desires  was  close  at 
hand. 

“  Michel  Allard,  ambulance  chaplain,”  and  a  gentle, 
kindly-looking  man  stepped  forward,  whose  last  days  had 
been  spent  in  assuaging  the  pangs  of  those  who  were  yet 
to  suffer  less  than  himself. 

“  I.<ouis  Bonjean,  President  de  la  Cour  de  Cassation.” 
Some  private  spite  probably  dictated  the  addition  of  this 
one  layman  to  the  list  of  the  condemned,  but  with  his 
name  the  fatal  number  was  filled  up,  and  the  order  was 
given  to  the  prisoners  to  march  at  once  to  execution. 
They  were  left  free  to  walk  side  by  side  as  they  pleased  on 
tliat  last  path  of  pain,  and  with  touching  consideration  the 
Archbishop  chose  Monsieur  Bonjean  as  his  companion, 
claiming  from  him  the  support  his  own  physical  weakness 
80  sorely  needed,  while  he  strengthened  the  soul  of  the 
new-made  convert  with  noble  words  of  faith  and  courage. 
The  Curd  of  the  Madeleine  followed,  supported  on  either 
side  by  the  Fathers  Ducoudray  and  Clerc,  for  he  alone  of 
tlie  six  doomed  men  showed  any  sign  of  fear  ;  but  it  was 
a  mere  passing  tremor,  pardonable,  indeed,  in  one  so  aged 
and  feeble.  Monsieur  Allard  came  next,  walking  alone, 
and  reciting  prayers  in  a  low  voice. 

Determined  as  the  Communists  were  to  consummate 
their  cruel  deed,  they  were,  it  seemed,  not  only  ashamed 
of  it,  but  afraid  of  the  consequences,  for  they  did  not  dare 
to  take  their  victims  out  by  the  principal  entrance,  but 
made  them  go  down  a  small  turning  staircase  in  one  of  the 
Bide  turrets. 

P6re  Ducoudray  had  his  breviary  in  his  hand,  and  as 
^ey  passed  through  a  room  where  the  concierge  was  stand¬ 
ing,  he  gave  it  to  him,  in  order  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
tlie  hands  of  any  of  the  profane  rabble  around,  and  told 
him  to  keep  it  for  himself.  The  porter  took  it,  glad  to 
have  some  remembrance  of  so  good  a  man,  but  the  captain 


of  the  firing  party  had  seen  what  had  passed,  and  widi  an 
oath  he  snatched  the  book  from  the  man’s  haml  and  flunv 
it  on  tlie  fire.  When  they  had  all  gone  out,  the  conciur4 
rescued  it  from  the  flames,  in  which  it  was  only  partly  co^ 
sumed,  and  1  saw  it,  where  it  is  still  religiously  preserved, 
in  the  house  of  the  Rue  de  Sbvres,  with  its  half-burnt 
pages  and  scorched  binding. 

The  condemned  were  led  down  three  or  four  steps  into 
the  first  of  the  two  narrow  court-yards  which,  as  I  srid, 
surround  three  sides  of  the  prison,  and  it  was  originally 
intended  that  they  should  on  this  spot  suffer  death. 

While  the  firing-party  made  ready,  the  Archbishop 
placed  himself  on  the  lowest  step,  in  order  to  say  a  few 
words  of  jiity  and  pardon  to  his  executioners.  As  the 
ganlun  showed  me,  with  much  minute  detail,  where  and 
how  Monseigneur  stood,  I  inquired  if  it  was  true  that  two 
of  his  assassins  had  knelt  at  Ids  feet  to  ask  his  blessin<'? 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “  it  was  perlectly  true,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  remain  many  instants  on  their  knees. 
Monseigneur  had  time  to  say  that  he  forgave  them,  but  not 
to  bless  them,  as  he  wished,  before  with  blows  and  threats 
they  were  made  to  start  to  their  feet,  ami  the  Archbishop 
was  ordered  to  go  and  place  himself  against  the  wall,  that 
he  might  die.” 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  condemned  were  about  to 
range  themselves  in  line,  the  Communists  jKTccived  that 
they  were  just  lielow  the  windows  of  the  Infirmary,  and 
that  the  sick  prisoners  were  looking  out  upon  the  scene. 
Even  before  the  eyes  of  these  poor  convicts  they  did  not 
dare  to  complete  their  deed  of  darkness,  and  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  ordered  to  retrace  their  steps  down  the  lonj; 
court-yard  that  they  might  be  taken  into  the  outer  one,  and 
there  at  last  meet  their  fate. 

I  could  measure  what  a  long  weary  way  they  had  thus 
to  go,  in  those  awful  moments,  when  they  had  believed  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  almost  already  past ;  for  we  walked 
s’owly  down  the  stone-paved  path  they  trod,  while  the  (/(»■- 
dien  detailed  to  me  every  little  incident  of  the  mournrul 
journey  —  how  on  one  spot  Pere  Ducoudray  saw  a  pris¬ 
oner,  whom  he  knew  well,  making  signs  of  passionate  an¬ 
guish  at  his  fate,  from  an  upper  window,  and,  smiling, 
waved  his  hand  to  him,  like  one  who  sends  back  a  gay 
farewell  to  holiday  friends  upon  the  shore,  when  he  b 
launching  out  on  a  summer  sea,  to  take  a  voyage  of  pleas¬ 
ure —  and  how,  a  little  farther  on,  the  Archbishop  had 
cast  such  a  gentle  look  of  pity  on  a  man  who  was  uttering 
blasphemies  in  his  ear,  that  it  awoke  enough  compunction 
in  the  heart  of  the  leading  Communist  to  make  him  say 
with  sternness  to  the  rabble,  “  We  are  here  to  shoot  these 
men,  and  not  to  insult  them,”  —  and  how  at  last,  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  place  of  execution,  Pere  Clerc  tore 
open  his  soutane,  that  his  generous  heart  might  receive  un¬ 
covered  the  fiery  messengers  which  brought  him  the  mar¬ 
tyr’s  death  he  had  wooed  so  long  and  won  at  last. 

They  had  to  pass  through  a  gate  leading  to  the  outer 
inclosure,  and  here  there  was  another  paii  ful  delay,  while 
the  key  was  procured  from  the  interior  of  the  j)rison  to  un¬ 
lock  it ;  and  as  soon  as  we,  too,  had  crossed  this  barrier, 
and  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  second  cheniin  de  rondt 
on  the  right  side,  we  knew  that  the  last  scene  of  the  trag- 
eily  was  before  us,  for  on  the  dark  stone  wall  at  the  end 
there  stood  out  in  strong  relief  a  white  marble  8labsu^ 
mounted  by  a  cross. 

AVe  walked  towards  it  over  the  stones  which  paved  the 
centre,  while  against  the  wall  on  either  side  were  borden 
of  flowers  which  had  evidently  been  cultivated  with  great 
care.  I  asked  the  gardien  if  tliesc  blooming  plants  had 
been  growing  there  when  the  victims  and  their  execution¬ 
ers  passed  along.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  there  was  nothing  of 
what  you  see  now.  I  planted  these  myself  afterward.*,  and 
I  teml  them  daily  —  it  is  a  little  mark  of  honor  to  this 
holy  place.”  And  holy,  in  truth,  it  seemed,  for  it  was  lilw 
walking  up  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  towards  an  altar  of 
sacrifice  as  we  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  goal. 
When  we  were  within  about  twenty  paces  of  the  end,  the 
gardien  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  stopped  me,  Minting 
downwards.  I  saw  at  my  feet  a  stone  gutter  which— bo* 
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why  1  knew  not  —  was  stained  dark  and  red.  “  Here 
the  6ring-party  took  up  their  position,”  lie  said  ;  “  you  see 
how  close  they  were  to  the  victims.”  He  went  a  little 
ssiJe,  and  placing  himself  against  the  angle  of  the  prison 
wall  “Here  Ferre  stood,”  he  continued,  “  as  wiih  a  loud 
Toitc  he  gave  the  order  to  the  National  Guards  to  fire.” 
finally  the  gnrdien  walked  a  tew  steps  farther  on,  and  tak- 
iocr  otf  his  hat,  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  made  the  sign 

oHhe  cross,  while  he  said,  “  And  here - .”  Then  he 

was  silent,  and  there  was  no  need  that  he  should  finish  his 
sentence;  the  gentleman  who  was  with  me  uncovered  also, 
and  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of  us  for  some  minutes. 
What  we  saw  was  this  —  a  very  high  wall  of  dark  stone 
which,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  deeply  marked  with  the  traces  ot  balls  which  must 
have  struck  it  in  vast  numbers  within  the  space  of  a  few 
yards  from  right  to  left,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  portion 
thus  indelibly  scored  was  the  white  marble  slab  we  had 
geen  from  the  other  end.  1  could  now  read  the  inscription 
eairraved  upon  it,  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

Respect  h  ce  lien, 

Tdmoin  de  la  mort  des  nobles  et  saintes 
victimes 

du  xxiv.  Mai,  mdccclxxi. 

Monscigneur  Darlioy,  Georges,  Archeveque  de  Paris. 

Monsieur  Bunjean,  Louis,  President  dv  la  Cour  de  Cassation. 

Mon^ieur  Deguerry,  Gaspnrd,  Cure'  de  la  Madeleine. 

Lc  Pere  Ducuudray,  Le'on,  de  la  compagnic  de  Je'sus. 

LePere  Clcrc,  Alexis,  de  la  conipagnie  de  Jcsns. 

Monsieur  Allard,  Michel,  aumonier  d’arabulance. 

Below,  four  cypresses  had  been  planted,  inclosing  the 
oblong  sp.ice  where  the  victims  stood ;  the  two  nearest  to 
the  wall  had  completely  withered  away,  as  though  they  re¬ 
fused  to  live  and  flourish  on  the  very  spot  where  the  inno¬ 
cent  blood  had  been  shed,  but  the  other  two  were  fresh  and 
vigorous,  and  had  sent  out  many  a  strong  green  shoot, 
lerming  to  symbolize,  as  it  were,  those  lives  transplanted 
to  that  other  clime  where  they  might  yet  revive  in  the  free 
tin  of  Paradise,  to  die  no  more. 

When  we  had  stood  some  time  in  the  midst  of  the  pecul¬ 
iar  stillness  which  seemed  all  around  this  solemn  place, 
the  ganlien  gave  me  a  few  details  of  the  final  moments. 
He  said  that  the  condemned  men  were  placed  in  a  line 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall  where  the  bullet  m.arks  now 
were:  Monsieur  Bonjean  stood  first  on  the  right,  Pere 
Clerc  next  to  him.  Monsieur  Deguerry  followed,  on  whose 
other  side  was  Pbre  Ducoudray,  then  the  Archbishop,  and 
last.  Monsieur  Allard.  At  the  moment  when  Ferre  gave 
the  onlcr  to  fire,  Monscigneur  raised  his  right  hand,  in 
order  with  his  last  breath  to  give  the  blessing  to  his  exe¬ 
cutioners;  as  he  did  so,  Lolive,  who  stood  with  the  firing- 
party,  though  not  one  of  the  appointed  assassins,  exclaimed, 
“That  is  your  benediction,  is  it?  then  here  is  mine  1  ”  and 
Sred  his  revolver  straight  at  the  old  man’s  heart.  Then 
came  the  volley,  twice  repeated.  The  two  Jesuit  priests 
were  the  first  to  fall.  Monsieur  Deguerry  sunk  on  his 
knees,  ami  from  thence  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Monsieur 
Allard  did  the  same,  but  supported  himself  in  a  kneeling 

Cisition  against  the  wall  for  an  instant  before  he  expired. 

onsieur  Bonjean  had  a  moment  of  terrible  convulsion, 
which  left  him  a  distorted  heap  on  the  earth  ;  the  Arch- 
biabop  was  the  last  to  remain  upright.  I  asked  the  ganlien 
if  he  had  lingered  at  all  in  his  agony,  and  he  answered, 
“Not  an  instant  — he  was  already  dead  when  he  fell —  as 
they  all  were.”  Kenuiescant  in  pace  ! 

In  tlie  dead  of  night  the  six  mangled  bodies  were  thrown 
®pon  a  hurdle  and  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  of  Phre  la 
^ise,  where  they  arrived  at  three  in  the  morning;  and 
•wrt‘,  without  coffins,  or  ceremony  of  any  kind,  they  were 
^wn  one  on  the  top  of  another  into  a  trench  which  had 
bMn  opened  at  the  southeast  angle  of  the  burial-place, 
to  the  wall.  There  they  were  found,  four  days  later, 
by  the  troops  of  Versailles  when  they  came  to  occupy  the 
cemetery,  and  they  at  once  removed  the  bodies.  Monseign- 
cur  Darboy  and  Monsieur  Deguerry  were  taken  with  a 
pmrd  of  honor  to  the  Archcwfichd  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle, 


in  order  to  be  buried  at  Notre  Dame;  the  two  Jesuit 
priests  were  sent  to  their  own  home.  Rue  de  Sevres ;  and 
Monsieur  Bonjean  and  Monsieur  Allard  were  left  in  the 
chapel  of  Pere  la  Chaise. 

Lolive,  the  Communist,  to  whose  name  is  attached  so 
terrible  a  memory,  was  still  alive  in  the  prison  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  at  the  moment  when  I  stood  on  the  spot  where  he 
uttered  that  last  cruel  insult  to  the  defenceless  Archbishop ; 
but  only  a  few  days  later,  on  the  18th  of  last  September, 
he  expiated  his  crime  at  the  butts  of  Satory,  and  drank  of 
that  same  bitter  cup  of  death  which  he  had  held  so  roughly 
to  those  aged  lips. 

There  was  nothing  to  detain  us  any  longer  amid  those 
mournful  scenes :  as  we  turned  to  go  away  the  ganlien 
gathered  a  little  sprig  of  heliotrope  and  some  pansies  from 
the  spot  where  the  Archbishop  died,  and  gave  them  to 
me  ;  and  when  I  thanked  him  for  the  minuteness  of  detail 
by  which  he  had  enabled  me  to  realize  so  vividly  the  whole 
great  tragedy,  he  answered,  “  Madame,  1  have  shown  you 
everything  I  possibly  could,  for  I  honor  those  who  know 
how  to  revere  the  memory  of  our  murdered  father.”  He 
took  leave  of  us,  and  walked  away.  Then  we  went  back  the 
long  distance  to  the  gate,  receiving  silent  salutations  from 
the  Director,  the  turnkey  with  whom  I  had  first  conversed, 
and  the  concierge  —  none  of  whom  seemed  to  wish  to  hold 
any  communication  with  us  after  we  had  been  on  that  sad 
spot.  One  after  another  the  great  doors  closed  behind  us, 
and  we  ilrove  away.  In  another  moment  the  dark  frown¬ 
ing  walls  of  La  Roquette  disappeared  from  our  sight,  and 
we  went  on  into  the  gay  bright  world  of  Paris,  where  still 
the  sun  was  shining  on  the  broad  Boulevards,  and  merry 
children  were  playing  in  the  gardens,  and  songs  and  laugl^ 
ter  filled  the  air. 
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The  writer  of  this  paper  knows  something  of  I^evcr ; 
and  while  that  lonely  grave  at  Trieste  is  still  fresh,  and 
the  public  gaze  yet  fixed  upon  it,  he  would  honestly  tell 
that  something,  pruned  of  all  unkindliness,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  spirit  of  Hamlet’s  “  Alas  I  poor  Yorick.” 

Leaving  the  coffin  for  the  cradle  and  beginning  with 
Lever’s  birth,  it  might  be  said  that  he  himself  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  very  accurately  informed  about  his  ac’e, 
if  the  memoir,  revised  by  his  own  hand,  in  “  Men  of  the 
Time  ”  be  taken  as  evidence.  Mechanically  following  this 
guide,  the  blunder  has  been  repeated  in  different  sketches 
that  have  appeared  since  his  death  ;  but  a  mortgage  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  Office,  Dublin,  conclusively 
establishes  the  truth,  and  furnishes  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  the  unpretentious  calling  of  his  father  :  “180!).  James 
Foxall  to  James  Lever,  carpenter  and  builder;  premises 
North  Strand  ;  dwelling-house,  out-houses,  yard,  and  gar¬ 
den,  bounded  east  by  North  Strand,  west  by  Montgomery 
Street  —  lives  of  John  Lever,  eldest  son  of  lessee,  and 
Chas.  Jas.  Lever,  his  second  son — John  then  aged  13 
years,  Charles  J.  3  years.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  Charles  Lever  was  not  bom  in 
1809,  but  in  1806. 

Mr.  C - n,  of  Dublin,  an  eminent  builder,  now  in  his 

seventy-eighth  year,  and  for  many  ^ears  the  neighbor  of 
James  Lever,  describes  him  as  an  English  carjienter  who, 
emigrating  to  Ireland,  obtained,  through  the  favor  of  the 
ruling  powers,  the  work  of  the  Custom  House,  and  rose  to 
wealth  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly  much  coveted  by 
his  brethren  in  the  trade.  A  book  called  “  Sketches  of 
Irish  Political  Characters,”  published  in  1799,  describes 
the  Custom  House  as  then  recently  built  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Claudius  Beresford,  Commissioner  of  Revenue, 
nominally  for  the  public  service,  but  really  as  a  palace  for 
personal  residence.  He  was  the  backstairs  Viceroy  who 
manipulated  every  department  of  the  Executive,  and  in 
comparison  to  whose  power  the  Lord-Lieutenant  himself 
was  little  better  than  a  cipher.  This  potential  family  is 
still  represented  by  persons  wielding  high  influence.  In  n 
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recent  visit  of  the  Lord  Primate  to  the  Solicitor’s  Olfice  in  I 
the  Custom  House,  Dublin,  he  gazed  so  steadfastly  around, 
that  one  of  the  officials  ventured  to  say,  “  Your  Grace 
seems  to  know  this  room  V  ”  “  I  ought,”  was  the  reply, 

“  for  I  was  born  in  that  corner.”  The  patronage  of  I^ever 
by  the  Beresfoi'ds  proved  of  incalculable  advantage  to  his 
own  interests  and  that  of  his  family. 

It  may  be  added  that  James  Lever  before  he  died 
became  a  very  extensive  contractor,  building  some  of  the 
finest  churches  in  Dublin.  He  had  his  country  seat,  too, 
at  Raheeny,  known  as  Moat-field,  which  afterwards  became 
the  residence  of  Michael  Staunton,  Esq.,  editor  of  the 
Morning  Register  and  later  an  important  public  officer  in 
Dublin,  who  took  it  direct  from  Lever. 

James  Lever’s  will  is  preserved  in  the  Prerogative  Court, 
Dublin,  dated  May  26,  1833,  in  which  all  his  property  is 
devised  between  his  sons,  John  and  Charles  James.  'I  his 
John,  we  may  observe,  having  graduated  in  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  and  attained  Holy  Orders,  was  sent  as  curate 
to  Tullamore  (where  he  attended  in  his  last  illness  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chief  Justice  Norbury,  whose  taste  for  a 
capital  conviction  was  notorious),  and  afterwards  received 
the  living  of  Ardnucher,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath. 

The  “  Dublin  Directory  ”  for  the  year  1821  records,  for  the 
first  time,  the  name,  “  Rev.  G.  N.  VVright,  Principal  of  the 
Proprietary  School,  2  Great  Denmark  Street.”  To  this 
academy  young  Charles  Lever  was  sent,  and  he  is  vividly 
remembered  for  his  powers  of  story-telling  by  several  of  his 
schoolfellows  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  including 

John  A - ,  Esq.  He  is  described  as  a  not  very  diligent 

student,  fonder  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  romances  than 
those  of  grammars  and  lexicons,  and  rather  disposed  to 
interrupt  the  studies  of  the  other  boys  by  the  narratives, 

“  to  be  continued,”  concocted  in  his  own  brain,  wherewith 
he  enchained  them  from  day  to  day.  Of  the  gentleman 
just  alluded  to.  Lever  was  six  years  the  senior,  and  his  age 
naturally  gave  him  an  ascendency  and  influence  in  the 
school.  John,  Uie  elder,  though  more  diminutive  brother, 
received  his  education,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  class- 

fellow,  Mr.  C - n,  in  a  school  distinct  from  Mr.  Wright’s, 

and  of  somewhat  lesser  mark,  namely,  ”  The  Mercantile 
Academy,  No  106  Mecklenburgh  Street,”  presided  over  by 
John  Fowler,  Grand  Masonic  Secretary,  who  —  in  the 
estimation  of  his  awe-stricken  pupils  at  least  —  wielded 
mysterious  terrors  by  shouldering  the  poker  and  cane 
alternately. 

Charles  Lever  does  not  seem  to  have  remained  very  long 
at  Mr.  W  right’s  academy,  for  the  books  of  I'rinity  College, 
Dublin,  record  his  admission  there  on  October  the  14  th, 
1822.  He  went  through  his  course  without  disgrace  and 
without  distinction,  far  more  creditably  than  Goldsmith, 
and  with  much  less  diligence  than  Sheridan.  To  tell  the 
unvarni-hed  truth,  he  seems  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
rollicking  fun  and  indomitable  love-making.  But  he  tamed 
down  a  Tittle  under  parental  remonstrance,  and  in  1828 
took  out  his  degree  as  Bachelor,  and  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Gottingen  to  study  medicine.  His  progress 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  Rhine,  explorations  of  all  sights 
along  the  route,  and  student  life  in  Germany,  are  very 
fully  described  in  a  series  of  papers  now  before  us,  entitled 
“  Notes  from  the  Ix>g  Book  of  a  Rambler.”  These  are 
marked  by  all  the  pleasant  characteristics  of  Lever’s  later 
style,  and  appeared  in  the  ephemeral  pages  of  a  Dublin 
journal  which  reached  twenty-six  numbers  only.  Snatches 
of  impromptu  song  and  outbursts  of  rich  animal  spirits  are 
delightfully  intermingled,  and  formed  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  Dryasdust  school  of  writing  travels  previously  in 
vogue.  The  public  arc  grasped  warmly  by  the  hand  and 
asked,  — 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  students  pugnacious 

Strut  the  streets  in  long  frocks  and  loose  trousers  and  caps, 
Who,  proud  in  the  glory  of  pipes  and  moustaches, 

Drink  the  downfall  of  nations  in  flat  beer  or  Schnapps  1 
Know  ye  the  land  where  professors  are  tripping 

In  t^  light  airy  walta  and  the  swift  galupade  ; 

Or  retired  within  dark  groves  their  negus  are  sipping, 

And  mixing  soft  speeches  with  stout  Kalte-Schade  f 
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Which  Kalte-Schade,  by  the  way,  is  a  beverage  used  as  a 
preventive  against  catching  cold  by  the  German  ladies, 
who  are  marvellously  fond  of  it.  It  is  made  by  grating 
brown  bread,  sugar,  and  nutmeg  into  warm  beer  till  the 
whole  has  attained  the  <-onsistency  of  gruel. 

From  the  time  of  the  premature  death  of  the  Irish  lit¬ 
erary  journal  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  in  Januarj 
1833,  young  Lever’s  pen  seems  to  have  been  laid  aside  in 
favor  of  the  lancet  and  scalpel.  At  Madame  Stevens’ 
Hospital  and  the  Medical  School  of  Trinity  College,  both 
were  brought  into  constant  play  under  Cusack  in  the  hrst, 
and  MacCartney  in  the  latter.  MacCartney,  who  was  a 
strange  but  able  man,  set  up  in  the  yard  of  the  dissectinv 
room  a  marble  tablet  (afterv/ards  plastered  over,  but  now 
once  more  exposed)  to  the  effect  that  it  was  consecrated  to 
the  remains  of  those  whose  bodies  have  been  used  for  the 
purposes  of  science.  On  Cusack  many  a  charaeteristic 
trick  was  played  by  Lever,  who  (like  his  co-novelist, 
Dickens)  was  so  full  of  dramatic  talent  that  he  absolutelj 
succeeded  in  personating  Cusack  to  the  class  one  morninff 
for  a  short  time,  probably  during  the  arrangements  pr^ 
liininary  to  the  lecture.  The  gay  young  Doctor  organized 
a  Bacchanalian  Club,  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  “  Bursch- 
enschaft,”  of  which  he  became  the  Grand  Lama.  Redolent 
of  tobacco,  and  thoroughly  German  in  its  proclivities,  this 
social  reunion  evidenced  a  love  of  all  things  German,  unless, 
perhaps,  (ierinan  silver,  if  the  title  of  one  of  its  high  officers 
—  Hereditary  Bearer  of  the  Wooden  Spoon  —  may  be 
taken  as  evidence.  German  songs  were  sung  and  trans¬ 
lated  by  Lever,  who  afterwards  gave  them  a  place  in  “The 
Confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequer.”  Sparkling  recollections 
of  these  jovial  nights  have  been  expressed  by  one  who,  as 
n  bon  raconteur  and  a  pleasant  singer,  contributed  note 
little  to  make  them  enjoyable. 

On  the  outburst  of  that  terrible  epidemic,  the  cholera 
morbus,  in  1832,  Charles  was  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  minister  professionally  to  the  sufferers  at  Portrush 
and  Coleraine  successively.  His  experiences  at  that  trjing 
time  are  effectively  embodied  in  “  St.  Patrick’s  Eve.” 
While  engaged  in  the  perilous  and  irksome  duty  to  which 
we  refer,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaints 
ance  at  Portrush  of  William  Hamilton  Maxwell,  author  of 
“  The  Wild  Sports  of  the  West  ”  and  “  Stories  of  Wate^ 
loo.” 

This  distinguished  person  was  Rector  of  Balia,  in  Mayo, 
but  those  who  remember  his  dashing  and  improvident  dis¬ 
position  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  pecuniary  diffi¬ 
culties  overtook  him,  and  that  at  the  period  of  Lever’s  first 
interview  with  him  he  was  rusticating  at  Portrush,  in  the 
hope  of  evading  writs  and  duns.  A  congeniality  of  tastes 
brought  Lever  and  Maxwell  together  constantly  and 
closely  :  the  latter,  as  the  author  of  “  Captain  Blake  of  the 
Rifles,”  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  novel ;  and  Lever’s  plans,  which  had  been  long 
simmering  in  his  brain,  gradually  attained  boiling  heat  in 
the  fervid  companionship  of  the  brilliant  parson,  who 
enjoyed  wine  and  punch  at  night,  and  was  given  more  to 
“  soda  water  ”  than  “  sermons”  the  next  morning.  Mr. 
Maxwell  had  never  been  in  the  army,  the  statements  in 
published  sketches  of  him  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
But,  like  Lever,  he  had  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  mili¬ 
tary  life  and  manners,  and  while  Rector  of  Balia  he 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  apartments  in  the  barracks 
of  Castlebar,  so  genial  a  companion  did  he  prove  to  the 
officers  of  the  regiments  quartered  there.  He  once  wrote 
a  letter  against  Lord  Grey’s  Church  Bill,  for  which  he  got 
from  O’Connell  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  The  great 
agitator,  in  a  public  letter  which  playfully  pilloried  him, 
began,  “  Prebendary  of  Balia,  thou  art  a  wag  I  ”  When  he 
returned  to  his  living.  Lever  went  on  a  visit  to  him,  was 
brought  into  close  association  with  the  military,  met  Jack- 
son,  whose  brother  was  sub-inspector  of  constabulary  at 
Castlebar,  and  embodied  in  his  note-book  those  experiences 
of  Clare  life  and  its  gentry  of  which  Jackson  had  already 
given  some  rich  samples.  In  “  The  Confessions  of  Harry 
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Lorrequer”  much  material  which  Lever  gathered  at  this 
period  will  be  found  worked  up. 

The  success  of  that  series  of  pleasant  papers,  the  “  Rilrush 
Petty  Sessions,”  contributed  to  the  Morning  Herald  in  1832, 
gre  believed  to  have  had  effect  in  stimulating  Lever’s  pen 
to  do  likewise.  The  author  was  Mr.  Jackson,  alluded  to 
gbove,  better  known  by  his  pseudonym  of  “  Terry  Dris¬ 
coll,”  to  whose  memory  a  fine  monument  lias  been  raised  in 
Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  bearing  the  inscription  :  “  A  man 
whose  genial  satire  lefl  no  sting  behind.”  Jackson  had 
been  a  reporter  on  the  Herald,  but  having  given  up  to  the 
Government  his  short-hand  notes  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
O’Connell,  he  was  very  properly  dismissed  by  the  proprie¬ 
tary.  To  compensate  him  for  this  loss  J.ackson  received 
from  the  Crown  an  appointment  in  Dublin  Castle,  worth 
£150  a  year,  which  he  enjoyed  until  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five,  in  1857. 

Lever  had  been  for  some  time  betrothed  to  Catharine 
Baker,  but  an  untoward  circumstance  threatened  to  delay 
their  marriage.  Meanwhile  his  intimacy  with  Maxwell 
became  every  day  of  a  closer  character ;  the  parsoir  inocu¬ 
lated  his  young  friend  with  his  views,  and  even  failings ; 
and  Lever  with  thorough  abandon  flung  himself  into  the 
same  rollicking  manner  of  life.  Like  Maxwell,  he  also  was 
threatened  with  service  of  writs,  and  one  day  he  asked  his 
Mentor  to  recommend  him  some  refugium,  without  being 
obliged  to  start  for  Douglas  or  Boulogne.  Maxwell  coun¬ 
selled  him  by  no  means  to  leave  the  land  of  bright  eyes 
and  potatoes,  and  that  Ireland  contained  many  spots  of 
picturesque  beauty  hitherto  unexplored  by  bailiffs,  and 
eminently  suited  for  literary  men  reejuiring  retirement  or 
inspiration.  Lever  made  inquiries,  and  a  kind  friend  of 
his,  who  afterwards  filled  the  office  of  head  engineer  under 
the  Government  during  the  famine,  informed  him  that  he 
knew  a  priest  in  Clare  who,  he  felt  assured,  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  place  at  his  disposal,  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
shelter  of  his  hospitable  hermitage. 

The  priest  had  been  under  some  favors  to  the  engineer, 
who  had  previously  exerted  his  influence  successfully  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  ground  for  the  enlargement  of  the  grave¬ 
yard  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  which  he 
officiated.  The  name  of  this  priest  was  Comyns ;  and  the 
details,  which  we  have  gleaned  from  the  engineer’s  family, 
may  be  relied  upon  for  their  accuracy. 

A  correspondence  was  accordingly  opened  with  the  good 
nastor,  who  replied  in  the  most  encouraging  manner,  and 
Lever,  in  love,  debt,  and  disguise,  proceeded  to  Kilkee. 
For  three  calendar  months.  Lever  continued  the  guest  of 
Father  Comyns,  enjoying  the  good  cheer  so  hospitably  jmo- 
vided,  and  no  less  the  laughable  stories  and  sallies  of  his 
host  And  when,  at  last,  the  character  of  Father  Tom 
Loftus  was  introduced  to  the  public  by  Lever,  no  one  more 
promptly  recognized  the  portrait  than  Father  Comyns  him¬ 
self,  ami  in  a  Tetter  to  the  worthy  engineer,  who  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  them  together,  he  warmly  protested 
against  the  mode  in  which  his  hospitality  had  been  abused. 

The  character  of  the  priest  had  been  overdrawn  by 
Lever  for  dramatic  eflect,  and,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  in 
deference  to  that  party  whose  traditional  prejudices  he  re¬ 
spected  and  upheld ;  but  some  allowance  may,  perhaps, 
be  made  for  a  man  of  the  avowed  Lorrequer  type,  ardently 
anxious  for  adventure,  not  very  particular  as  to  the  sort, 
and  one  ready  to  turn  to  literary  account  the  result  of  his 
experiences.  The  character  of  Father  Comyns  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  the  traditional  Sog- 
jwtk  aroon  —  his  only  weakness  imputed  being  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  imbibe  a  moderate  share  of  alcohol,  like  Father 
Tom  of  Boucicault’s  “  Colleen  Bawn,”  which  that  accom- 
plidied  re-dresser  of  old  character  seems  to  have  borrowed 
from  Lever.  Vainly  was  it  represented  to  Mr.  Comyns 
that  the  character  of  Father  Tom  Loftus  was  interesting 
Md  even  venerable  —  that  the  use  of  stimulants  by  the 
™h  clergy  was  noticed  as  a  characteristic  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  the  great  Welsh  bishop  —  who,  however, 
^ngly  praised  them  for  chastity.  It  was  all  to  no  use  ; 
the  Pastor  of  Kilkee  folded  his  arms  in  anger,  and  refused 
to  give  absolution  to  the  author  of  the  Confessions,  who 


meanwhile  continued  his  genuflections,  but  more  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  coaxing  than  of  penitence.  W’e  have  spoken  of 
the  absence  of  fastidious  taste  by  which  the  earlier  of  his 
rollicking  writings  were  marked  ;  but  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
nowhere  are  we  induced  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  im¬ 
purity.  Love-making  galore  we  have,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
honest  and  legitimate  love-making,  without  any  unhealthy 
exhibition  of  the  anatomy  of  the  passions.  If  his  heroes  are 
not  of  the  most  scrupulous  character  and  deserving  of  our 
imitation,  it  must,  at  least,  be  conceded  that  his  heroines 
are  everything  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  full  of  re¬ 
finement,  good  breeding,  and  elegance,  and  seem,  indeed, 
incapable  of  an  unworthy  thought.  Kate  Dodd  was  the 
favorite  girl  of  his  creation  ;  he  considered  her  the  type  of 
a  true  Irish  woman.  “  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad,”  written 
in  the  form  of  letters  after  the  plan  of  Smollett’s  “  Hum- 

Ehrey  Clinker,”  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  of  his  books. 

mollett,  by  the  way,  like  Lever,  combined  the  parts  of 
physician  and  comic  novelist. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  in  January  1833,  Lever  joined  its  ranks  and  con¬ 
tributed  some  papers  of  more  than  average  ability.  Mean¬ 
while  he  threw  off,  roughly,  the  “  Confessions  of  Harry  Lor¬ 
requer,”  which  embodied  many  stirring  recollections  of  the 
Continent  and  of  Clare.  Samuel  Lover,  the  then  leading 
litterateur  of  Dublin,  was  invited  by  Lever  to  read  the 
manuscript  and  recommend  it  to  his  publishers,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  were  unwilling  to  take  it  up.  The  first  installment 
of  the  Confessions  was  nevertheless  published  in  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Unicerxity  Magazine  ior  March,  1834.  The  secret  was 
so  well  kept  that  l.ever’s  brother,  the  clergyman,  did  not 
know  him  to  be  the  author.  It  proved  a  hit,  though  all  the 
London  reviews  seem  to  have  either  pooh-poohed  or  ig¬ 
nored  it,  as  the  “  opinions  of  the  press,”  gathered  by  Mr. 
W.  Curry,  the  publisher,  would  seem  to  confess.  The 
praise  is  all  cited  from  provincial  papers,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  from  a  military  journal,  where  the  reviewer  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  “  Harry  Lorre- 
quer’s  Confessions”  than  of  all  the  Pickwicks  or  Nicklebys 
in  the  world.  Ere  long,  however.  Lever  took  his  stand 
among  the  most  popular  of  European  novelists. 

The  influence  of  Lever’s  family  with  the  Government 
was  again  proved  by  his  appointment  in  1837  to  the  post 
of  physician  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Brussels.  Here  the 
best  society  was  opened  to  him,  and  a  rich  field  for  the 
study  and  seizure  of  character  as  well.  Just  as  Thackeray, 
day  after  day,  invited  to  his  table  an  eccentric  Irishman, 
all  brogue  and  blarney,  who  furnished  material  for  Captain 
Costigan,  Lever  daily  feasted  a  retired  major  who  had 
served  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  character  of  Monsoon  was 
the  result.  The  major  well  knew  the  uses  to  which  his 
presence  was  to  serve,  but  Lever’s  wine  was  so  good,  that 
he  merely  contented  himself  with  pleasantly  upbraiding 
his  host  now  and  again,  for  the  too  free  dashes  with  which 
his  portrait  was  put  in  from  number  to  number. 

During  the  progress  of  “  Charles  O’Malley,”  which  had 
rapidly  followed  up  the  Confessions  in  1840,  Lever  was  in 
the  habit  of  riding  into  Dublin  from  Templeogue,  and 
gathering  from  the  knots  of  barristers  who  thronged  the 
hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  material  for  the  story  in  hand. 
One  day  the  novelist  joined  a  group  of  pleasant  talkei^ 
with  memories  much  better  stocked  than  their  bags,  and  in 
the  midst  of  whom  our  informant,  Mr.  Porter,  sto^,  narra¬ 


ting  how  in  passing  through  Tralee  a  short  time  before,  he 
called  to  see  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Roche,  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trate  there,  whose  servant,  when  very  ill,  said,  “  Oh,  mas- 
ther,  I  don’t  think  it’s  a  right  sort  of  a  docther  that’s  at- 
tendin'f  me,  for  he  gave  me  two  doses  that  he  called  emet¬ 
ics,  anS  neither  o’  them  would  rest  on  my  stomach.”  In  the 
following  number  of  “  Charles  O’Malley,”  Mr.  Porter  rec¬ 
ognized  the  anecdote  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mickey  Free. 
In  the  same  way  our  late  friend  Mr.  Brophy,  the  dentist, 
a  perfect  cyclopaedia  of  slang  anecdote,  was,  as  he  himself 
assured  us,  frequently  put  under  contribution  by  Lever. 
ITie  well-known  incident  in  “  Harry  Lorrequer,”  of  the  offi¬ 
cer  coming  on  parade  at  Cork  without  remembering  to  wash 
the  black  off  his  face,  which  had  made  him  a  capital 
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Othello  at  private  theatricals  the  previous  night,  really 
happened  to  Captain  Frizellc,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
writer’s  family.  The  character  of  Con  Hcflernan,  in 
another  novel,  is  a  highly  colored  portrait  of  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell.  And  “  Davenport  l)unn,  the  Man  of  our  Day,”  is  no 
other  than  John  Sadleir.  Archbishop  Whately  likewise 
figures  in  the  novelist’s  pages,  and  so  do  many  other  promi¬ 
nent  persons  familiar  to  Dublin  society.  That  rich  char¬ 
acter,  “  Frank  Webber,”  whose  thoroughly  veracious  ad¬ 
ventures  proved  profitable  stock-in-trade  to  Lever,  was 
Robert  Boyle,  as  his  own  family  assure  us.  He  was  a  well- 
known  man  at  Trinity  College,  and  stopped  at  no  daring 
feat,  from  the  horse-whipping  of  Major  Sirr,  the  Fouchd  of 
Dublin,  to  practical  jokes  on  the  Dean  of  his  University. 

One  incident,  however,  of  which  Webber  is  made  the 
hero,  is  due  to  Dr.  Seward,  a  worthy  man,  still  amongst  us. 
We  allude  to  the  feat  of  ventriloquism,  whereby  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  induced  to  tear  up  the  pavement  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  from  a  sewer  in  York  Street  a  man  who  an¬ 
nounced  himself  as  just  escaped  from  Newgate.  One  of 
the  shrewdest  professors  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Dr. 
Benson,  was  so  deceived,  that  he  reprimanded  a  young 
doctor  present  for  his  heartlessness  in  laughing  at  (he  suf¬ 
ferings  of  a  fellow-creature  in  distress.  Lever’s  talent  in 
dressing  up  old  stories  for  his  novels,  was  only  equalled  by 
the  tact  with  which  he  made  a  rechauffe  for  his  semi-politi¬ 
cal  papers,  “  Sir  Brook  Fosbrooke,”  “  Cornelius  O’Dowd,” 
and  “  Lonl  Kilgobbin,”  of  all  the  old  points  which  for 
many  years  have  constituted  the  stock-in-trade  of  Con¬ 
servative  journalism. 

Mickey  Free  was  originally  intended  as  a  mere  stage 
servant  for  the  removal,  so  to  speak,  of  tables  and  chairs  ; 
but  Lever  finding  him  prove  a  capital  vehicle  for  enunciat¬ 
ing  the  good  things  he  had  picked  up,  he  altered  his  plan, 
and  made  him  an  important  figure  of  more  than  one  ^ok. 
In  some  respects  he  attained  a  celebrity  second  only  to 
Sam  Weller. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Ferguson  has  been  recently  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  men  of  genius  whom  Lever  gathered 
round  him  when  he  undertook,  in  1842,  the  editorship  of 
the  Dublin  U nicer sity  Magazine;  but  so  annoyed  was  Dr. 
Ferguson  with  Lever  for  accepting  Thackeray’s  dedication 
of  the  “  Irish  Sketch  Book,”  in  which  the  country'  was  to 
some  extent  travestied,  that  he  refused  to  join  the  magazine 
under  Lever,  and  even  avoided  meeting  him.  But  there 
were  several  brilliant  men  left  who  frequented  Lever’s 
house  at  Templeogue,  near  Dublin,  and  made  the  reunions 
there  very  delectable.  These  pleasant  nodes  are  well  re¬ 
membered  ;  and  the  beaming  face  of  our  host,  every  mus¬ 
cle  trembling  with  humor ;  the  light  of  his  merry  eye  ;  the 
smile  that  expanded  his  mouth  and  showed  his  fine  white 
teeth ;  the  musical,  ringing  laugh  that  stirred  every  heart; 
the  finely  modulated  voice,  uttering  some  witty  mot,  telling 
■ome  droll  incident,  or  some  strange  adventure. 

Though  Lever’s  fascinating  manners  made  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  men,  he  could  sometimes  say  a  bitter 
thing.  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Archbishop  Whately 
was  remarkably  susceptible  to  flattery.  One  morning  at 
Bedesdale,  near  Stillorgan,  Dublin,  his  Grace  received  a 
number  of  guests,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex¬ 
pectant  clergy,  who  paid  profound  court  to  the  ex-Fellow 
of  Oriel.  While  walking  through  the  grounds.  Dr. 
Whately  plucked  a  leaf,  which  he  declared  had  a  most 
nauseous  flavor.  ‘  'Taste  it,’  said  he,  handing  it  to  one  of 
the  acolytes.  Tlie  latter  blandly  obeyed,  and  then  with  a 
wry  face  subscribed  to  the  botanical  orthodoxy  of  his  mas¬ 
ter.  ‘Taste  it,’  said  the  gratified  prelate,  handing  the  leaf 
to  Lever.  ‘  Thank  your  Grace,’  said  the  latter,  as  he  de¬ 
clined  it,  ‘  my  brother  is  not  in  vour  Lordship’s  diocese.’ 

In  1845,  Lever  vacated  his  editorial  chair  and  returned 
to  Brussels,  from  which  be  was  soon  summoned  to  fill  a 
diplomatic  post  at  Florence.  Here  he  continued  the  de¬ 
lict  of  the  Anglo-Florentine  Society  and  of  all  English 
visitors,  until  the  late  Lord  Derby  gave  him  a  Vice-Con- 
■ulship  at  Spezzia,  with  the  characteristic  words,  ‘  Here  is 
£800  a  year  for  doing  nothing,  and  you.  Lever,  are  the 
very  man  to  do  it’  From  Spezzia  he  was  transferred,  in 
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1867,  to  Trieste,  where  his  pen  sped  unflaggingly,  and^ 
himself  continued  the  life  and  soul  of  many  a  pleasant  cIn 
cle.  In  1870  he  visited  Ireland,  was  16ted  and  feasted, 
and  it  seemed  to  all  his  old  friends  that  he  had  never 
flashed  more  brightly. 

But  soon  after  his  return  to  Italy  sorrow  laid  a  deadly 
grasp  upon  him.  His  wife  died  and  left  him  lonely. 
Gloomy  forebodings  shook  him  as  he  penned  the  last  lines 
of  “Lord  Kilgobbin,”  and  few  will  read  without  emotion  his 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  they  were  “  written  in  breakin® 
health  and  broken  spirits.  The  task  that  was  once  my  joy 
and  pride,  I  have  lived  to  find  associated  with  my  sorrows. 
It  is  not,  then,  without  a  cause  I  say,  I  hope  this  eflbrt  may 
be  my  last.” 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  writes  to  a  friend,  “I 
cannot  yet  say  that  I  am  round  the  corner,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  1  have  so  little  desire  of  lil'e,  that  my  own  lassitude 
and  low  spirits  go  a  good  way  in  bearing  me  down.”  And 
to  another  friend  he  said  despondently,  “  1  am  weary  and 
foot-sore.”  Lever  sank  to  rest  sadly,  but  not  in  bodily  pain. 
He  died  in  his  sleep  at  Trieste,  June  1872,  and  three  days 
after  he  was  buried  in  the  English  cemetery  near  the  same 
place. 


KILL  OR  CURE. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 

“  The  Major  is  a  capital  fellow.  Doctor,”  I  said,  as  we 
s.auntered  out  to  smoke  our  cigars  in  the  garden,  after  an 
early  dinner  :  “but  he  ought  to  be  more  mercilul  to  ns 
wretched  bachelors.  What  with  his  charming  wife  and 
that  exemplary  baby',  he  makes  it  difficult  to  respect  the 
tenth  commandment.” 

“  You  admire  Mrs.  T.ayton  ?  ” 

“  Admire  her  I  If  she  were  not  Charlie’s  wife,  I  shonld 
fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her.  I  have  seen  fairer 
faces,  but  for  dear,  pretty,  delicate  womanly  ways,  I  never 
met  her  equal.” 

“  You  couldn’t  understand  a  man’s  thirsting  for  her 
blood  ?  ” 

“  Good  gracious  I  A  wretch  who  could  touch  one  of  her 
golden  hairs  roughly  deserves  to  be  crucified.” 

“  And  yet  for  many  days  she  was  in  deadly  peril  of  her 
life.” 

“  For  her  fortune  ?  ” 

“  She  had  none.” 

“  Don’t  tell  me.  Doctor,  that  an  innocent  creature  like 
that  could  give  any  one  cause  for  revenge.” 

“No;  I  won’t  tell  you  anything  of  the  sort.” 

“  I  think  I  see.  Some  one  was  madly  in  love  with  her?" 

“  If  you  were  to  guess  till  this  day  out  you  would  not  find 
the  cause,”  said  my  friend.  “  Let  us  sit  down  here,  and  1 
will  explain.  It’s  no  secret;  I  wonder  the  Major  has  not 
told  you.” 

“  Down  here  ”  was  on  a  rustic  seat  that  the  Major’! 
pretty  wife  had  made  at  the  end  of  his  garden,  close  to 
where  a  little  rill,  soon  to  be  lost  in  the  blue  Hudson, 
tinkled  its  way  through  his  grounds. 

“  During  the  war,”  began  the  Doctor,  “  I  served  in  tie 
army,  in  the  same  regiment  with  an  old  schoolmate.  He 
was  as  fine  a  soldier  as  ever  drew  sword.  Hale,  hearty, 
and  sound  in  mind  and  body;  eager  to  sec  service— and 
he  saw  plenty.  I  thought  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  till 
one  day  he  was  carried  into  the  hospital  tent  in  a  bad  way. 
A  ball  had  entered  his  shoulder,  glanced  on  the  clavicle 
^hat  you  call  the  collar-bone),  and  had  gone  —  someriert. 
That  was  all  we  could  tell,  for  there  was  no  other  orifice; 
but  whether  it  had  passed  up  or  down,  or  taken  some  a- 
ratic  course  round  about,  such  as  balls  will  take,  we  knew 
not,  and  no  probing  could  find  out.  Well,  he  recoviw 
went  North  to  regain  his  strength,  and  for  nearly  tbw 
vears  1  lost  sight  of  him.  When  the  war  was  over,  and  I 
liad  begun  to  practise  as  a  civilian  in  New  York,  1  met  hi® 
again.  But  how  changed  1  He  was  a  living  skeleton,  an'* 
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I  saw  in  n  moment  that  he  had  become  habituated  to 
opium.  Do  you  know  what  that  means?  No?  Well, 
throw  a  bucket  of  water  into  a  piano,  and  then  light  a  fire 
under  it,  and  its  strings  will  not  be  more  out  of  tune  than 
an  opium-smoker’s  nerves  are  out  of  order.  He  asked  me 
if  be  might  call  on  me  at  my  office,  and  of  course  I  as¬ 
sented  ;  but  it  Wivs  days  before  he  came,  and  when  he  did 
arrive  I  knew  that  he  had  been  preparing  himself  for  a 
fiirht  with  himself.  Some  foolish  patients  come  prepared  to 
bule  the  truth,  some  to  magnify  their  ills.  It  is  part  of  our 
business,  in  serious  cases,  to  examine  a  man’s  mind  before 
we  ask  about  his  body,  and  hardened  as  a  surgeon  must  be, 
I  confess  that  the  condition  of  iny  poor  friend  frightened 
me.  There  was  an  expression  in  his  eye  that  I  had  never 
seen  in  any  sane  being  ;  and  what  made  this  worse  was  the 
calm  business-like  manner  in  which  he  spoke.  He  told  me 
that  soon  after  he  had  (apparently)  recovered  from  his 
wound,  he  began  to  suffer  from  pains  in  his  head,  which  in¬ 
creased  in  severity  till  they  became  so  agonizing  that  he 
had  recourse  to  opiates  to  alleviate  them.  ‘  But  1  hav«!’not 
come  to  consult  you  about  this,’  he  said,  ‘  this  I  can  bear  — 
must  bciir.  Would  to  God  that  they  were  always  tearing 
me  1  The  worst  is  when  they  are  not.’ 

“  ‘  Tliey  leave  you  very  weak  V  ’  I  suggested. 

*“  Tliey  leave  me,’  he  replied,  quite  calmly,  ‘  tcilh  a  burn¬ 
ing,  allliul  unconquerable,  desire  to  take  human  life.' 

“  1  am  not  generally  a  nervous  man,  but  I  started,  and 
looked  round  me  for  some  weapon  of  defence.  *  Don’t  be 
afraid,’  be  continued,  with  a  sad  smile,  ‘  the  fit  is  not  on  me 
now.  I  should  not  have  come  if  it  had  been.  I  have  been 
nearly  starved  once  or  twice,  not  daring  to  leave  my  room, 
leauconijuer  my  madness  now;  the  question  is,  how  long 
Ic.an  continue  to  do  so.  I  feel  that  it  is  growing  upon  me. 
I  feel  my  [lower  of  resistance  becoming  weaker  and  weaker 
—  the  craving  for  blood  getting  stronger  and  stronger.  I 
am  like  a  man  who  has  slipped  over  a  pr  ecipice,  and  feels 
the  earth  and  shrubs  to  which  he  clings,  slowly,  slowly, 
surely,  surely,  giving  way  with  him.  I  have  brought 
wretched  curs  out  of  the  street,  and  killed  them  in  my 
frenzy,  in  the  hope  to  exhaust  it  on  them.  It  is  no  use.  I 
must  have  human  life.’ 

“‘Any  human  life?’  I  inquired,  ‘or  some  one  in  particu¬ 
lar?’ 

‘“Why  do  you  ask  this.  Doctor?  ’  he  cried,  getting  sud¬ 
denly  e.xcited. 

“  ‘  No  matter  ;  go  on.’ 

“‘Sometimes,’  he  resumed,  ‘  it  seems  that  anif  life  would 
do;  and  sometimes —  Doctor,  four  days  before  I  saw  you  I 
met,  upon  a  New  Jersey  ferry-boat,  a  young  girl.  So 
pretty,  so  refined,  and  nice  1  I  followed  her  to  her  home  — 
the  devil,  that  has  taken  possession  of  me,  led  me.  She 
went  in,  and  soon  came  out  again  into  her  little  garden,  and 
tended  her  flowers  —  poor  child  1  Doctor,  if  I  had  had  a 
istol  with  me  I  should  have  shot  her.  You  may  smile  ; 
ut  some  day  soon  I  shall  take  a  pistol  on  purpose,  and 
shoot  her.’  v  i  > 

“  It  was  clearly  no  use  arguing  with  him.  The  best  way 
with  such  people  is  to  admit  their  facts  and  try  to  work 
rnuml  them. 

“‘Then,’  said  I,  ‘  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  submit 
to  the  restriction  of  an  asylum,  till  this  feeling  has  passed.’ 

“‘It  will  not  pass.  If  Ivwere  to  go  to  a  madhouse  I 
should  sham  sane.  Sooner  or  later  their  vigilance  over  me 
would  ^  relaxed.  Then  I  should  murder  my  keeper,  and 
go  straight  for  that  innocent  girl.’ 

“‘Then  leave  the  country.’ 

“‘Well,  that  would  save  her ;  but.  Doctor,  one  life  is  as 
dear  to  its  holder  as  another.  If  I  don’t  kill  her,  I  shall 
kill  some  one  else.’ 

‘  My  dear  fellow,’  I  replied,  in  as  light  a  tone  as  I  could 
‘these  fancies  are  curable.  Put  yourself  under 
•killed  medical  treatment.  You  are  all  to  bits,  physically, 
wet  wund  in  body,  ami  you’ll  get  all  right  in  your  mind.’ 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  all  to  bits,  as  you  say,  mentally', 
•0  myr  body  sutfers  through  my  mind.  Medical  treatment  I 
Have  consulted  every  practitioner  of  note  here  and  in 
“rope.  Some  think  I’m  fooling  them,  some  look  wise,  and 


talk  as  you  do  about  “  treatment.”  All  have  failed.  Doc¬ 
tors  are  no  use  to  me.’ 

“  ‘  Then  may  I  ask  why  you  have  come  here  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  To  ask  your  advice  as  a  friend,’  he  answered,  drawing 
his  chair  nearer  to  me  ;  ‘  and,’  lowering  his  voice,  ‘  to  ask 
you  one  question  as  a  friend  and  a  God-fearing  man,  and  to 
which  I  pr.ay  you  to  give  me  a  plain  yes  or  no.' 

“  ‘  Go  on.’ 

“  ‘  Feeling  as  I  feel,  shall  I  be  justified  before  God  in 
taking  my  own  life?  Will  it  be  deadly  sin  for  me  to  do 
for  myself  what  I  would  do  to  a  mad  dog  ?  ’ 

“  I  repeat  his  words  almost  as  he  sjioke  them.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  faintest  idea  of  the  solemn  deliberation  with 
which  he  put  this  awful  question.  For  some  moments  I 
could  not  say  a  word.  Then  I  started  up  and  tohl  him  that 
I  would  not  answer  him  yes  or  no —  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
ask  me  to  take  such  a  responsibility’.  Then  he  rose  too, 
and  said  that  he  must  resolve  it  for  himself,  and  I  saw 
plainly'  whi(;h  way  it  would  go.  ‘  Give  me  till  to-morrow 
to  think  it  out,’  I  said,  detaining  him. 

“  ‘  To-morrow  may  be  too  late,’  he  replied.  ‘  The  fit 
may  come  upon  me  to-night  for  all  I  know.’ 

“  ‘  Come  home  with  me  ;  I’m  not  afraid.  You  won’t 
hurt  me,’  I  said. 

‘‘  ‘  I  would  try  very  hard  not  to  do  so  —  but  —  I  know 
myself.  I  cannot  trust  myself.  Don’t  you  trust  me.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  trust  you  ;  but  I'll  do  more.  You  are  not 
armed,  I  suppose  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,’  he  replied  with  a  shudder,  ‘  not  now.’ 

“  ‘  I’ll  take  care  that  you  shall  not  b«’,  and  I’ll  carry  my 
Derringer  in  my  pocket.  On  the  first  indication  of  homi¬ 
cidal  mania  I  give  you  my  word  I’ll  shoot  —  and  I’ll  shoot 
straight.’  I  said  this  to  satisfy  him,  poor  fellow  1  In  his 
weak  state  I  could  have  laid  him  down  like  a  child.  It  did 
satisfy  him,  and  we  went  home  together.  I  led  him  to  talk 
of  our  old  soldiering  djvys,  and  gradually'  got  him  back  to 
his  wound.  I  made  him  describe  the  first  sensations  of 
pain  in  his  head,  and  repeat  all  that  his  different  medical 
advisers  had  said.  I  happened  to  have  a  strong  preparation 
of  hasheesh  by  me.  1  gave  him  a  dose,  and  whilst  under 
its  inlluence.I  carefully  ex.aminedhis  he.ail.  Now  the  head, 
you  must  know,  does  not  fatten  or  waste  away  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Still  his  had  become  mere 
skin  and  bone  ;  and  this  state,  perhaps  gave  me  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  others  who  had  made  the  same  examination.  At 
last  I  felt,  or  thought  I  felt,  a  faint  twitching  —  a  sort  of 
abnormal  pulsation  —  about  two  inches  above  the  left  ear. 
It  might  be  merely  nervous,  hut  it  might  be  caused  by  the 
ball. 

“  I  then  set  my  mind  to  work,  and  thought  the  whole 
case  over  steailily.  In  the  first  place  was  that  impulse  to 
take  human  life,  of  which  my  poor  friend  had  spoken,  really 
uncontrollable.  For  examjile,  suppose  that  one  day  he  did 
take  a  pistol  ‘  on  purpose,'  and  go  to  that  young  lady’s  garden 
—  would  he  shoot  her?  To  suppose  that  the  insane  mind 
never  changes  its  purpose,  or  turns  from  the  fell  completion 
of  its  purpo-e,  is  to  say  in  other  words  that  the  insane  mind 
is  stronger  than  the  sane  mind.  If  a  man  with  a  freshly 
broken  leg  were  to  tell  you  he  was  going  to  run  a  foot-race, 
you  would  not  believe  him,  because  your  common  sense  rfr 
volts  against  the  idea  of  his  running  with  a  W  disabled. 
But  if  one  with  his  brain  disabled  declares  that  he  is  going 
to  do  something  dependent  upon  the  action  of  his  mind, 
common  sense  does  not  always  argue  so  well. 

“  In  the  second  place,  did  my  poor  friend,  with  his  im¬ 
paired  means  of  judgment,  believe  that  the  impulse  was  un¬ 
controllable  ?  Because  if  he  did  the  end  would  be  the 
same,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  woulil  sacrifice  his 
own  life  to  protect  that  of  others,  though  they  were  in  no 
actual  danger. 

“  In  the  third  place,  might  not  this  story  of  the  impulse 
be  a  mere  pretence  to  excuse  the  commission  of  suicide  ? 
Now  there  are  no  forms  of  madness  more  obscure  in  their 
origin,  more  difficult  to  detect,  more  persistent,  and  more 
fatal  than  suicidal  mania ;  and  as  there  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  cases  in  which  persons  who  have  destroyed  themselves 
have  carefully  prepared  evidence  tending  to  show  that  their 
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death  was  accidental,  why  should  there  not  be  one  in  which 
the  fatal  act  was  to  be  (so  far  as  possible)  justified  ? 

“  In  the  fourth  place,  granting  that  there  was  either  real 
homicidal  mania  or  fancied  homicidal  mania  tending  to 
suicidal,  or  simply  the  latter  —  was  there  a  possibility  of 
cure  ? 

“  As  the  three  first  questions  rested  for  their  solution  on 
one  set  of  facts,  and  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  therefrom, 
I  considered  them  together.  A  victim  of  suicidal  mania 
rarely  if  ever  speaks  of  suicide.  When  a  man  says  he  is 
going  to  drown  himself,  you  may  generally  direct  him  to  the 
cars  which  will  take  him  to  the  river  side  with  the  fullest 
conviction  that  he  will  not  breakfast  with  crabs.  If,  in  an 
exceptional  case,  suicide  is  mentioned,  it  will  either  be 
treated  lightly,  as  an  act  that  is  not  a  crime,  or  the  patient 
will  be  very  earnest  in  his  assurances  that  he  would  never 
commit  it.  Hcmembering  my  poor  friend’s  manner,  I 
noticed  that  he  spoke  of  taking  his  own  life  with  much 
more  emotion  than  he  evinced  when  he  told  me  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  shed  the  blood  of  others.  His  words,  ‘  I  must 
have  human  life  —  if  1  had  had  a  pistol  with  me  I  should 
have  shot  her  —  some  day  soon  I  shall  take  a  pistol  on  pur¬ 
pose  and  shoot  her  —  I  should  murder  my  keeper  and  go 
straight  for  that  innocent  girl,’  were  spoken  as  calmly  as 
though  he  said,  ‘  I  owe  five  dollars — I  must  go  and  pay 
them,’  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  tone  of  deep  commiser¬ 
ation  for  the  predestined  victims.  They  were  to  die  for  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  they  were  doomed  to  death  —  if  he 
lived.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  spoke  of  saving  their 
lives  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own,  his  manner  changed.  No 
one  afflicted  with  suicidal  mania  ever  treated  self-destruc¬ 
tion  with  the  horror,  the  consciousness  of  its  wickedness, 
and  the  religious  doubts  as  to  its  being  pardonable  under 
any  circumstances,  with  which  he  considered  it.  He  had 
never  once  spoken  of  murder  as  a  crime. 

“  After  a  long  and  careful  consideration  I  came  to  the 
following  conclusions :  — 

^  “  He  is  not  laboring  under  suicidal  mania. 

“  His  impulse  is  real,  and  will  have  fatal  results. 

“  Confinement  in  an  asylum  would  have  no  curative 
eflTect. 

“  Then  I  took  down  my  books  bearing  upon  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  head. 


“  'The  next  morning  I  addressed  him  thus  :  — 

“  •  Before  I  answer  you  as  to  whether  you  would  be  jus¬ 
tified  before  God,  under  the  impulse  you  have  told  me  of, 
in  taking  your  own  life  to  save  that  of  another,  you  must 
answer  me  several  questions.’ 

“  *  Go  on,’  he  said. 

“  ‘  When  you  consulted  those  doctors  did  you  tell  them 
all  that  you  have  told  me  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No.  I  did  not  dare.  I  said  that  I  had  horrible 
thoughts  and  cravings,  but  without  entering  into  details  as 
to  what  they  were.  Once  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  I  feared 
I  was  becoming  dangerous,  and  the  fool  smiled.’ 

“  ‘  Good.  Did  they  ever  speak  of  searching  for  that 
ball  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  they  said  it  r  ight  be  the  cause  of  ray  sufferings, 
supposing  it  had  lodged  near  the  brain,  but  that  no  one 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  searching  for  it  —  so  to 
speak  —  in  the  dark.’ 

“  ‘  They  were  right —  the  operation  might  kill  you,  and 
the  ball  be  not  found  after  all.’ 

"  He  looked  up,  and  the  dull,  dejected  look  that  had  be¬ 
come  habitual  passed  from  his  face. 

“  ‘  And  even  if  it  were  found,’  I  went  on,  ‘  its  extraction 
might  cause  your  death  all  the  same.’ 

“  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  ho 
could  not. 

“  ‘  Still  it  would  give  you  a  chance — just  a  chance  of 
more  than  life.’  His  grasp  tightened.  I  could  feel  his 
heart  beating.  ‘  And  submitting  to  such  an  operation  — 
almost  hotKsless  though  it  be  —  would  not  be  quite  suicide.’ 

“  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  ‘  You’ll 
do  it?  ’  he  cried,  ‘  God  Almighty  bless  you  1  You’ll  do  it?  ’ 


“  Well,”  said  my  friend,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  “  to  make 
my  story  short,  1  did  it,  with  the  assistance  of  a  younv 
surgeon  whose  nerve  I  could  trust.  We  found  that  miser* 
able  piece  of  lead  near  where  I  had  suspected  it  to  be.  It 
was  just  a  case  of  touch  and  go.  Had  my  knife  wavered 
twice  the  breadth  of  its  own  edge  —  had  the  assistant  been 
unsteady  with  the  forceps  —  it  would  have  been  fatal.  1 
don’t  want  to  appear  vain  of  my  success,  so  I’ll  say  no  more 
than  this  —  he  recovered.” 

“  And  hasn’t  killed  anybody  ?  ” 

“  No,  and  doesn’t  want  to.” 

“  By  Jove  I  I  wouldn’t  be  too  sure  of  that.  And  so  the 
girl  he  wanted  to  murder  married  the  Major  ?  ” 

“  She  did.” 

“  Then  if  I  were  her  husband  I’d  take  precious  good  care 
that  your  interesting  patient  didn’t  come  into  the  same 
State  with  her.” 

“  My  dear  fellow  if  you  were  her  husband  Jyou’d  do  ex- 
actly  as  her  husband  does.” 

“  Does  he  know  ?  ” 

“  None  better.” 

“  And  doesn’t  care  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit.” 

“  Then  he’s  a  brute  I  ” 

“  You’d  better  tell  him  so  —  here  he  comes.” 

“  Does  she  know  ?  ” 

“  She  does.” 

“  And  she’s  not  afraid  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  One  other  question.  Does  your  interesting  patient 
still  live  in  this  country  ?  ” 

“  He  does.” 

“  In  what  state  ?  ” 

“  This  State.” 

“  Near  here  ?  ”  ‘ 

“  Very  near.” 

“  Then,  with  all  possible  deference  for  our  friend  the 
Major,  I  think  he  is  very  foolish.  Were  I  in  his  place  1 
should  say,  ‘  My  good  sir,  I  admit  that  the  ball  from  which 
you  suffered  so  long  cannot  get  back  into  your  brains,  but  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  ideas  it  engendered  may  not 
return.  At  any  rate  your  presence  near  my  wife  is  likely 
to  make  her  nervous,  and  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  gentleman 
to  locate  yourself  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  If  you 
do  so  I  shall  have  the  highest  respect  for  you ;  if  you  do 
not,  and  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  pass  within  a  mile  of 
my  house,  the  interior  of  your  skull  will  become  more 
intimately  acquainted  than  ever  with  lead  in  the  usual 
form.’  ” 

“  Very  neatly  put,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  but  our  friend  does 
not  think  of  committing  suicide  now.” 

“  Mercy,  Doctor  1  ”  I  cried,  “  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
the  man  who  wanted  to  murder  the  Major’s  wife  is  — 
is  ”  — 

“  The  Major  himself.  Yes,  sir.” 


“  DISCOURAGEMENT”  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  MURDER 

Probably  the  most  curious  poisoning  case  of  recenf 
times,  —  certainly  one  even  much  more  curious  than  the 
wholesale  poisoning  in  the  North  of  England,  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  at  present  known  to  the  public,  —  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Lydia  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  United  States,  whose  cou- 
fession  fills  a  good  deal  more  than  one  whole  page  of  the 
New  York  Herald  of  the  13th  of  January.  It  appears  that 
this  woman,  though  only  convicted  of  murdering  her  third 
husband,  —  and  that  under  circumstances  thought  to  be  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  attenuating,  so  that  she  was  con¬ 
demned  not  to  death,  but  to  imprisonment  for  life, — ^^has 
confessed  in  full  to  eight  murders  by  arsenical  poisoning; 
the  victims  being  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Struck,  a  carriage 
blacksmith,  and  afterwards  a  policeman  ;  four  of  her  own 
children  ;  her  third  husband,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  two  of  hu 
children.  Her  second  husband ,  Mr.  Hurlburt,  died  with 
similar  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  but  she  maintaut 
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that  it  was  not  with  her  knowledge  at  all  events,  that  he 
ffot  the  poison,  and  as  it  seems  somewhat  arbitrary  for  a 
woman  who  confesses  to  eight  murders  to  stick  at  confess¬ 
ing  a  ninth,  it  is  just  possible,  though  for  a  reason  we  shall 
presently  state  hardly  likely,  that  in  this  instance  she  may 
have  been  only  the  occasion  of  the  death,  and  not  its 
—  Mr.  Hurlburt  having  possibly  confounded  some 
of  his  wife’s  arsenic  with  powders  of  his  own  with  which 
he  was  accustomed,  as  she  says,  to  guard  against  the 
acidity  of  his  beer.  But  the  curious  part  of  the  confession 
is,  that  Mrs.  Sherman  always  uses  the  same  phritse,  “  dis¬ 
couraged,”  —  i.  e-,  Yankee  for  “  dejected  ”  or  “  depressed,” 
to  describe  the  sUte  of  mind  which  induced  her  to  commit 
ninrder.  Time  after  time  she  repeats  that  she  was  greatly 
<*  discouraged  ”  at  the  thought  of  her  husband  or  her  chil¬ 
dren  being  a  burden  to  her,  and  that  under  this  sense  of 
discouragement  she  c^uietly  put  them  out  of  the  way. 
Only  on  the  first  occasion  does  she  attribute  the  crime  to 
external  suggestions.  She  asserts  that  a  police  officer 
juffgested  to  her  to  put  her  first  husband  —  who  had  taken 
toliis  bed,  and  was  apparently  suffering  from  softening  of 
the  brain  —  out  of  the  way,  and  recommended  her  to  try 
arsenic.  But  as  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
slightest  motive  for  his  suggesting  such  a  crime,  as  there  is 
no  hint  even  of  an  intrigue,  or  of  any  further  relation  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  woman  he  is  said  to  have  advised,  we 
cannot  believe  this  part  of  the  story ;  a  bad  man  would 
not  have  given  very  dangerous  advice  by  which  he  was  to 
take  no  profit,  and,  of  course,  a  decent  man  would  not  have 
given  such  advice  at  all;  so  that  the  falsehood,  if  it  be  one, 
throws  grave  doubt  on  her  assertion  of  being  innocent  of 
the  murder  of  her  second  husband,  and  makes  it  seem  not 
nnlikely  that  this  apparently  arbitrary  disavowal  of  guilt 
was  due  to  some  inexplicable  association  which  made  it 
more  painful  to  her  to  confess  this  than  any  other  crime. 
It  seems  that  to  this  husband  she  was  indebted  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  bequest  in  the  way  of  property,  and  this,  while 
it  adds  to  the  probability  of  the  murder,  may  have  ren¬ 
dered  her  less  willing  to  avow  it.  It  clearly  was  not  in 
this  case  “  discouragement  ”  —  the  motive  uniformly 
pleaded  in  every  other  —  which  led  to  the  murder,  if 
murder  it  was.  There  was  no  pretence  for  fearing  that 
Mr.  Hurlburt  would  be  a  great  burden  to  her,  either  pecu¬ 
niarily  or  otherwise.  He  had  enriched  her,  and  left  her 
better  off  than  she  had  ever  been  before  in  life.  One  of 
the  worst  parts  of  the  story  of  Mrs.  Sherman’s  confession 
is  that,  after  making  it,  and  talking  a  good  deal  of  horiid 
rant  about  her  conversion  and  reconciliation  to  Christ, 
she  declared  herself  very  happy  indeed,  which  she  had, 
she  said,  never  been  before  in  life,  and  accompanied  her 
declaration  with  what  the  New  York  Herald's  reporter 
calls  a  kind  of  “  festive  titter,”  which  went  through  her 
whole  frame  and  gave  her  an  appearance  of  real  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  chronic  “  discouragement  ”  which  had  led  to 
her  eight  or  nine  murders  had  now  apparently  for  the  first 
time  ceased.  It  is  another  curious  feature  of  the  case  that 
the  woman  seems  to  have  lived  a  regular  and  quiet  domes¬ 
tic  life  till  she  was  nearly  forty,  and  only  to  have  begun 
her  course  of  murders  at  that  age,  when  her  first  hus¬ 
band’s  brain  began  to  soften  and  she  first  became  “  dis- 
touraged.”  After  that  every  little  discouragement  led  to 
new  murders.  She  put  two  of  her  children,  a  daughter 
and  son,  out  of  the  way,  —  the  son  “  a  beautiful  boy,  who 
did  not  complain  during  his  illness,”  —  from  “  discourage¬ 
ment  ”  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  support  them  ;  then  a 
third  son,  nearly  grown  up,  was  murdered  from  discourage- 
nient  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  illness  in  which  she  might 
have  had  to  support  him ;  then  a  second  daughter,  some¬ 
what  of  an  invalid,  the  care  of  whom  kept  her  occasionally 
at  home,  was  murdered,  out  of  discouragement  at  the  pros- 
pwt  of  “a  hard  winter;”  her  third  husband  she  dosed 
with  arsenic  in  his  drink,  she  says  out  of  the  wish  to 
■eken  him  of  drink,  — a  very  unlikely  story  for  a  woman 
lo.experienced  in  the  fatal  effects  of  arsenic  ;  and  his  two 
children  —  the  baby,  and  a  daughter  who  had  shown  great 
•tt^hment  to  her  murderous  step-mother  —  she  apparently 
PWioned  solely  to  get  rid  of  small  domestic  annoyances. 


She  seems  to  have  had  a  calm,  kindly  manner  popular 
with  men,  and  not  exciting  any  suspicion  among  the  doc¬ 
tors,  who,  like  our  English  country  surgeons  in  the  recent 
case  in  the  North,  uniformly  ascribed  the  arsenical  sickness, 
to  the  woman’s  own  great  surprise,  to  gastric  fever,  except 
in  one  case,  that  of  her  eldest  son,  a  painter,  in  which  it 
was  ascribed  to  “  painter’s  colic.”  Under  this  calm,  easy 
manner,  she  seems  to  have  concealed  one  of  those  cold  and 
callous  hearts  to  which  the  prospect  of  inconveniences  or 
annoyances  of  any  kind  immediately  suggested  that  they 
were  most  likely  to  be  radically  removed  by  removing  the 
persons  who  caused  them.  The  interest  of  the  perpetually 
recurring  phrase  she  uses  to  describe  her  motive,  — 

“  discouragement,”  —  is  not  so  much  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  really  her  chief  motive,  as  that  it  was  almost 
certainly  the  state  of  feeling  by  which  she  excused  to  her¬ 
self  her  wonderfully  cruel  and  reiterated  murders.  In  con¬ 
fessing  her  state  of  mind  when  about  to  murder  her  eldest 
son,  she  remarks  that  she  now  knows  that  her  deep  feel¬ 
ing  of  discouragement  was  “  not  much  of  an  excuse,  but  I 
felt  so  much  trouble  that  I  did  not  think  about  that.”  To 
her  own  mind  it  evidently  palliated  the  enormity  of  her 
guilt  to  reflect  that  she  had  no  heart  to  encounter  the 
troubles  and  annoyances  before  her  if  she  had  allowed 
her  husbands  and  children  to  go  on  fretting  her  by 
their  demands  for  attendance  and  help.  What  could 
she  do  in  that  dejected  state  but  just  slip  them  quietly 
out  of  the  way,  by  mixing  “  half  a  thimbleful  of  arsenic  ” 
in  their  tea  or  gruel’?  If  she  had  had  more  energy, 
more  hope,  more  life,  she  thinks  there  would  have  been 
less  excuse  for  her.  As  it  was,  the  temptation  was  too 
severe;  she  subsided  into  murder,  as  it  were,  through 
sheer  fatigue  of  mind  at  the  thought  of  the  many  troubles 
before  her  if  she  hesitated  about  it. 

The  grim  peculiarity  of  the  case  is  this  curious  assump¬ 
tion  that  murder,  instead  of  needing  positive  passion  or 
other  powerful  incentives  of  some  vulgarer  kind  to  account 
for  it,  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  resource  of  feebleness  and 
languor  of  temperament.  If  you  don’t  feel  up  to  fighting 
your  way  through  difficulties,  the  natural  man  suggests  to 
you,  as  Mrs.-  Sherman  evidently  thinks,  not  to  droop  and 
die,  or  at  worst  to  put  an  end  to  yourself,  but  to  put  an 
end  to  your  sources  of  human  anxiety,  as  you  would  to 
gnats  or  hornets,  by  extinguishing  their  life,  not  your  own. 
You  see  your  eldest  son,  who  had  contributed  a  j'ood  deal 
to  your  support,  sickening,  and  becoming  not  only  a  pecu¬ 
niary  burden,  but  a  probable  cause  of  fatigue  and  fret  for 
weeks  to  come,  and  the  natural  recourse  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  to  the  most  convenient  mode  of  finally  silencing 
all  these  importunate  demands.  The  woman,  by  her  own 
account  at  least,  never  seems  to  have  thought  of  murder 
till  some  inconvenience  arose  to  her  from  the  person  whom 
she  proposed  to  murder.  She  had  no  insane  or  morbid 
delight  in  the  process.  It  was  not  till  it  occurred  to  her 
that  but  for  little  Ann  Eliza’s  claims  on  her  time  she  and 
the  elder  daughter  Lydia  would  make  a  good  income  to¬ 
gether,  that  she  gave  little  Ann  Eliza  arsenic  to  clear  her 
out  of  the  way.  It  was  not  till  she  found  that  her  little 
step-son,  Franky  Sherman,  very  inconveniently  for  her, 
would  neither  get  quite  well  nor  die,  that  she  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  put  an  end  to  the  hesitation  of  Nature  by  giving 
him  a  very  decided  impulse  towards  the  grave.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  murderous  eagerness  in 
the  woman.  It  was  simply  that  she  felt  it  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  resource  when  she  wanted  to  remove  a  cause  of  fric¬ 
tion.  A  husband  or  child  caused  her  low  spirits,  and  the 
only  way  to  remove  the  weight  on  her  spirits  was  to  make 
the  inconvenient  husband  or  child  disapjiear.  No  account 
of  the  psychology  of  murder  more  ghastly  can  well  be 
suggested,  and  yet  it  does  put  very  strongly  before  us  one 
element  in  moral  evil  to  which  attention  is  too  little  drawn. 
The  common  conception  of  the  most  hideous  forms  of 
moral  evil  is  a  conception  of  something  due  to  the  excess 
of  pas.-ion,  or  self-will,  or  love  of  wemth,  or  ambition,  or 
some  other  not  necessarily  ignoble  motive,  —  only  ignoble 
when  it  comes  into  collision  with  and  overpowers  other  far 
nobler  impulses.  But  we  forget  too  much  that  in  all  these 
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cases  what  looks  like  the  superfluous  energy  and  excess  of 
some  quality  which,  in  moderation,  wc  do  not  despise  but 
perhaps  even  admire,  almost  always  implies  also  an  im¬ 
mense  defieicDcy  in  the  [wwer  of  sympathy,  in  the  capacity 
for  entering  into  the  life  of  others.  And  it  is  less  the 
apparently  ac'ive  motive,  than  the  deficiency  of  some 
other  much  nobler  motive,  which  really  causes  the  tempta¬ 
tion.  Ambition,  however  high  and  overweening,  would 
seldom  lead  to  crimes  of  this  kind,  unless  there  was  such 
a  slowness  and  poverty  of  sympathy  with  the  victims  of 
our  evil  deeds,  that  the  weight  in  the  other  scale  were 
wanting.  After  all,  it  is  far  oftener  want  of  sympatlietic 
life  than  excess  of  egoistic  life  which  teni{>ts  to  these 
crimes.  And  in  this  wretched  woman’s  case  we  have  the 
most  perfect  illusiralion  that  the  most  dwindled  nature, 
the  nature  not  of  most  passion,  but  of  least,  is  the  one  of 
purest  evil.  A  creature  whose  languor  is  the  destru  'tive 
clement  in  her,  who  murders  to  save  herself  from  a  little 
worry,  who  gets  rid  of  her  daughters  and  sons  as  she  would 
of  troublesome  midges,  and  first  finds  out  when  she  is  con¬ 
victed  that  low  spirits  are  not  sufficient  e.xcose  for  a  habit 
of  murder,  is  the  most  terrible  warning  that  human  imag¬ 
ination  can  conceive  of  the  wholesale  destructiven(!ss  of 
pure,  unadulterated  self  occupation ;  of  the  fierce  scourge 
which  moral  nothingness — refined,  as  it  were,  to  a  sharp 
invisible  swonl-edge  for  the  slaying  of  others  —  may  be¬ 
come  for  the  more  positive  life  with  which  it  comes  in 
conUct.  Cease  to  care  for  any  one  but  yourself,  and, 
though  you  have  not  life  enough  to  want  for  yourself  any¬ 
thing  positive,  though  your  only  real  desire  may  be  to  rid 
yourself  of  inconvenience,  you  will  become,  by  virtue  of 
the  very  grinding  away  of  your  nature,  at  once  more  de¬ 
structive  and  far  more  dangerous  than  creatures  of  larger 
passions  with  something  left  in  them  on  which  the  sen-e 
of  guilt  and  fear  may  act.  Mr.s.  Sherman,  with  her  titter 
of  recovered  happiness  and  her  murderous  “  discourage¬ 
ment,”  seems  to  us  a  sort  of  parable  of  the  truly  negative 
and  yet  swecpingly  destructive  character  of  pure  evil,  —  of 
that  clima.x  of  calm  deceit  and  deadly  purpose  to  which 
dwindling  sympathies  and  torpid  desires  may  rise,  when 
they  have  shrunk  into  the  keen,  intangible,  invisible  knife- 
edge  of  purely  passive  self-love. 
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Bsrt'Pmv  Fnir.— Ballinuloe  and  Donnjbrook. —Greenwich,  Fairlop, 
and  Kdmonton  Fairs.  ah roinrkta  of  Ot'rniMDy  ami  the  Tyrol.  —  A 
RuS'Wti  Fair —Oarnlsals  of  Italy.  —  The  Great  Cariiitr*il  of  Cologn*. — 
Ao  IrUb  ~  Loudon  Winter  Fair  on  the  IruieD  ibames,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  not  everybody  who  has  had  the  “  luck,”  as  well  as 
the  danger,  of  .seeing  tlic  “sprig  of  shillelah  ”  flourished  to 
perfection  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  on  the  days  of  the 
onee-great  fair  at  the  little  village  of  Donnyhrook  ;  neither 
has  every  Londoner  had  the  peculiar  fortune  to  see 
Bart’l’iny  Fair,  or  any  other  of  the  celebrated  English  fairs. 
And  all  the  countless  number  who  have  not,  never  will 
h.ave  the  opportunity,  as  nearly  every  one  of  these  out¬ 
rageously  grotesque  a.sscmblages  was  abolished  some  twenty 
or  thirty  year^  ago  by  Act  of  Parliament.  To  the  state¬ 
ment  above  we  may,  of  course,  add  that  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber  have  never  had  the  “  luck  ”  of  seeing  a  Continental 
Fair:  the  Carnivals  of  Italy,  of  France,  —  a  Russian 
Fair, —or  the  Carnivals  and  Jahrmarkts  of  Germany. 
But  all  of  these  are  still  flourishing  at  their  appointed 
seasons. 

In  accordance  with  the  very  motley  and  disorderly  char¬ 
acter  of  our  present  subject,  as  to  its  exhibition  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  1  sliall  observe  no  order  of  sequence  in  describing  the 
various  wild  and  wonderful  scenic  and  other  shows,  as  well 
as  the  general  “  behavior  ”  of  the  respective  multitudes  of 
spectators  and  participators,  wideh  are  characteristic  of  the 
unbridled  auimal  spirits  of  the  populace  of  difl'erent  nations. 


Sometimes  wc  will  take  several  of  them  in  succession  if 
not  together,  by  reason  of  their  “family  likeness ;”’at 
other  times,  the  succession  will  be  for  the  force  of  contrast 

Let  us  begin  with  the  more  quiet  and  ordi-rly  claju^ 
whose  pleasing  sobrieties  may  constitute  a  sort  of  smilinj, 
musical  introduction,  whereby  our  readers,  and  our  faS 
readers  in  particular,  may  be  gradually  prepared  for  the 
scenes  of  turbulent  jocularity  which  are  to  follow. 

The  .lahrmarkt,  or  fair  of  Germany,  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  thing  from  the  English  fairs,  at  the  time  they  flour¬ 
ished,  or  an  Italian  Carnovalc,  or  any  other  scene  of 
uproarious  merriment  and  excitement,  amidst  extravagant 
shows  and  follies.  There  is  really  very  little  fun  in^the 
Jalirmarkt.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  see  none.  It  is  no 
more  than  a  market,  except  that,  instead  of  the  main  object 
being  confined  to  eatables,  there  is  a  preponderance  in  the 
way  of  clothing,  toys,  sweetmeats,  cakes,  pipes,  and  Tyro¬ 
lese  blue  and  scarlet  caps.  Books,  also,  especially  of  the 
pictorial  kind,  abound,  —  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  fairs 
in  Germany  is  at  Leipzig,  which  is  expressly  a  “  book  fair.” 
But  a  Carnival  is  quite  another  matter. 

I  was  once  present  at  a  Carnaval  in  Cologne.  It  was  a 
very  gorgeous  and  peculiar  exhibition  of  national  fancies, 
both  of  the  poetical  and  grotestiue.  The  chief  features 
consisted  of  allegorical,  and  sometimes  mythological  char¬ 
acters,  in  chariots,  cars,  and  on  triumphant  thrones,  niovin® 
on  wlieels  —  all  of  which  were  dr.awn  by  horses  in  fancifi3 
trappings,  or  by  oxen,  and  by  some  other  animals,  not 
easily  distingid.-hable,  that  were  made  to  resemble  bears, 
tigers,  lions,  and  otlier  wild  beasts.  The  figures  who  sat 
in  these  cars  were  all  attired  in  costumes,  suited  to  the 
characters  they  represented,  and  were  attended,  jmcccded, 
and  fbllowetl  by  otlier  figures,  on  horseback  ami  on  loot, 
bearing  banners,  with  embroidered  mottoes  and  devices, 
bands  of  music,  and  by  acrobats,  who  occasionally  per¬ 
formed  feats  of  strength  and  agility  as  the  procession  moved 
.along.  The  slow  progress  of  this  half-magnificent,  half- 
motley  corieije  through  the  principal  streets  of  Cologne 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  morning.  It  was  winter 
at  this  time,  and  intensely  cold.  There  had  been  a  hard 
frost  last  niuht,  and  the  streets  were  slippery  with  ice.  No 
doubt  all  the  horses  were  rough-shod  for  the  occasion ;  but 
the  thin  dresses  of  some  of  the  mythological  figures,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  goddesses  (though  personated  by 
young  German  students),  must  have  called  for  no  little 
exercise  of  fortitude,  as  well  as  a  hard  constitution. 

Towards  the  afternoon  everybody-  thronged  to  some 
special  dinner  table,  at  which  (at  least  at  the  one  where  1 
happened  to  dine)  everybody  wore  a  tall,  paiiiteil,  paper 
fool’s  cap,  with  bells  or  tassels.  The  after-dinner  speeches 
were  g-nerally  full  of  forbidden  political  sentiments, 
covered  up  with  (^wiuig)  witticisms,  absurdities,  and  comic 
s(]uibs.  Kveryltody  seemed  to  get  naturally  tipsy;  but  it 
was  very  remarkable  to  a  Britisher,  that  nobody  apiteared 
to  be  overconte  in  the  way  he  was  accustomed  to  see  at 
home  on  similar  occasions. 

Of  the  Tyrolese  fairs  the  principal  Jittractions  to  the  eye 
are  the  various  bright  article.s,  both  of  male  and  female 
dress ;  but  to  a  stranger  the  main  delight  is  to  li.«ten  to  the 
very  peculiar  part-singing  of  the  country.  They  select 
voices  of  the  most  varied  kind ;  and  by  continually  prac¬ 
tising  together,  certain  effects,  and  most  delightful  etfects 
they  must  be  pronounced  to  be,  are  thus  produced,  unlike 
those  of  any  other  nationalities. 

In  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  the  chief  fun  of  the  Carnovalo  consi-ts  in  pelting 
sugar  plums.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  attired  in  rich  and 
fanciful  costumes,  the  m.ajority  wearing  black  ma.'ks,  stand 
up  in  chariots  and  barouches,  or  other  open  carriages,  with 
large  bags  at  their  feet,  filled  with  sugar-plums  of  all  colon 
and  sizes,  with  which  they  pelt  e.ach  other  as  the  carriages 
pass — now,  with  a  well-aimed  large  single  sugar-plum— 
now,  with  a  handful  of  the  smaller  sort,  flung  like  a  shower 
of  hail  right  in  the  face. 

These  Carnivals  originated  in  a  kind  of  religious  festival, 
as  the  derivation  of  the  word  clearly  proves  —  came  vale— 
farewell  to  flesh  I  How  completely  this  became  changed, 
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in  process  of  years,  to  very  opposite  observances,  is  sulfi- 
cienlly  obvious. 

In  Rome  and  Venice  the  principal  features  are  those  of 
the  masquerade,  while  in  the  Ibriner  the  horse-races  are 
gmoni'  the  most  favorite  amusements.  I  should  mention 
that  the  horses  are  trained  to  run  without  riders  on  their 
backs.  No  horse  can  be  bribed  ;  every  liorse  does  his  best 
to  win.  A  poor  sort  of  amusement  was  at  one  time  in 
Togue,  consisting  in  carrying  lighted  tapers  about  the 
streets,  and  each  person  trying  to  blow  out  his  neighbor’s 
lierht,  and  preserve  his  own  I  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
jort  of  Italian  version  of  “  Beggar  my  neighbor.”  In 
Southern  Italy  there  has  Lately  been  held  quite  a  new  sort 
offiiir,  namely,  a  “  Wine  Fair.”  There  was  no  attempt  or 
pretence  at  seeking  to  render  this  amusing  in  the  usual 
»8y.  The  first  of  these  was  held  last  March  (1872),  when 
the  samples  of  the  wines  amounted  to  upwards  of  4,000 
bottles.  The  whole  of  this  vinous  army  of  4,000  in  full 
array,  w.as,  eitlier  most  innocently  or  most  irreverently, 
ranged  three  deep  against  the  walls  of  Santa  Maria  la 
Nuova.  But  no  priest  or  monk  expressed  any  objection. 

A  Carnaval  in  Paris  is  a  yet  greater  remove  Irotn  the 
ordinary  class  of  fairs.  The  French  are  much  too  elegant 
in  their  tiistes  to  adopt  any  rude  or  rough  amusements, 
especially  the  comic  horse-play  that  used  to  <diaracterize 
the  English  and  Irish  fairs.  A  Parisian  Carnaval  is 
nothing  more  th.an  a  series  of  elegant  and  recherche  little 
dinner  and  supper  parties,  —  under  a  mask.  I  pass  hastily 
over  most  of  these  things,  because  they  are  still  extant, 
reserving  our  more  particular  descriptions  till  we  come  to 
those  which  iiave  been  abolished. 

But  a  fair  in  Russia  is  a  wonderfully  different  sort  of 
thing,  an<l  comes  very  much  nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
notions  of  what  is  proper  on  such  occasions. 

Russian  fairs  may  be  divided  into  three  very  opposite 
classes.  1.  Those  which  are  made  up  of  religious  mys¬ 
teries  and  superstitions,  some  of  them  being  rich  and 
magnificent  in  their  displays  of  idols  and  holy  relics; 
others  partaking  of  the  squalid  as  much  as  the  grotesque. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  a  Russian  fair 
to  the  eyes  —  to  the  nose  we  should  say  —  of  a  foreigner, 
particularly  of  French  or  English  ideas  of  nicety,  is  that 
of  the  oppressive  and  overcoming  odors  of  perfumed  Rus¬ 
sian  leather,  alcohol,  sour  beer,  fermenting  cabbages  —  the 
grease  on  the  boots  of  the  Cossack^,  ali  mingled  with  the 
musk  and  ambergris  of  the  fashionable  loungers.  The 
second  class  of  fairs  in  Russia  consists  almost  entirely  of 
dances  of  a  kind  not  customary  at  other  seasons ;  and  these, 
again,  must  be  divided  into  two  sorts.  There  is  the 
“Peasants’  Ball,”  at  which  some  of  the  dances  are  very 
graceful,  and  others  very  licentious  on  the  part  of  the  male 
dancer,  while  the  woman  receives  all  his  gross  overtures 
with  the  rigid  imperturbability  almost  of  a  wooden  image. 
It  is  like  a  lunatic  paying  court  to  a  stupid  idol.  Tliere  is, 
however,  another  sort  of  fancy  ball,  called  the  “Nobles’ 
Ball,”  at  which  none  but  nobles,  and  those  related  to 
nobility,  are  permitted  to  attend.  They  indulge  in  all 
kinds  of  splendor  in  their  dresses.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  ladies’  ornaments  consists  in  valuable  cameos. 
They  wear  them  on  the  arms  and  wrists,  round  the  neck, 
round  the  waist,  and  on  the  bosom.  Some  of  the  dresses 
of  both  sexes  are  so  sumptuous,  that  whole  fortunes  may  be 
uid  to  lie  upon  their  backs,  lavished  on  a  single  dress. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  dull  and  inanimate  affair.  As  to  “  fun,” 
^auie  Tussaud’s  exhibition  of  wax-work  lords  and  ladies 
is  quite  as  lively. 

But  the  third  class  of  Russian  fairs  I  have  to  mention  is 
the  only  one  really  deserving  the  name,  and  that  is  the 
winter  fair.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  fair  on  the  ice 
rf the  river  Neva.  There  you  see  races  with  sledges  and 
skates,  and  with  horses,  dogs,  goats,  and  stags  harnessed 
to  different  kinds  of  sledge-vehicles.  They  also  have  their 
horizontal  round-abouts,  and  their  per{)endicular  high¬ 
flyers,  like  sedan  chairs  going  up  in  the  air  and  down  again. 
Mt  the  grand  amusement  of  all  is  that  of  the  “  ice  hills.” 
'oev  are  thus  constructed  :  A  strong  scaffolding  is  raised 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  landing  at  the  top 


ascended  by  a  hulder.  From  the  top  of  the  landing  a  slop-  j 

ing  plane  of  boards  is  laid,  about  twelve  feet  in  width,  and  | 

ninety  feet  long,  descending  in  a  very  acute  angle  to  the  1 

surface  of  the  frozen  river.  This  inclined  plane  is  sup-  ; 

ported  by  wooden  piles,  decreasing  in  hei"ht,  and  the  sides  ; 

are  protected  by  a  parapet  of  planks.  Upon  the  inclined  ; 

plane  are  laid  s<piare  slabs  of  ice  close  together,  and  then  I 

water  is  poured  all  down  the  slope.  This  water  freezes —  ' 

half  a  minute  or  so  of  a  Russian  winter  is  quite  enough  for  '  * 

that  —  and  the  incline  then  presents  a  broad  sheet  of  pure  I 

ice.  From  the  bottom  of  this  incline,  the  snow  is  cleared  I 

away  upon  the  level  surface  of  the  frozen  river,  for  the 

distance  of  fiOO  feet,  and  twelve  feet  wide  (the  same  width  ' 

as  the  inclined  plane).  The  sides  of  this  level  course  are 

ornamented  with  dark  green  firs  and  pines.  Each  fair- 

goer,  who  wishes  to  indulge  in  this  national  amusement, 

provides  himself  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  sledge,  —  more  like 

a  butcher’s  tray  than  anything  else,  —  ascends  the  ladder 

to  the  landing  on  the  top,  scats  himself  in  his  tray  on  the 

edge  of  the  glittering  incline,  off  he  goes  1  and  away  he 

skeels  down  the  slope  of  ice  I  Such  velocity  does  he  attain 

before  arriving  at  the  bottom,  that  he  is  not  only  carried 

along  the  COO  feet  of  this  icy  level  below,  but  clean  up  to 

the  top  of  a  second  ice-hill,  like  the  first,  with  another 

slope  on  the  other  side,  down  which  he  skeels  with  the 

same  rapidity  as  before,  and  away'  again  to  an  equal  di.s-  j 

tance  on  the  level  below  1  The  sight  of  a  succession  of 

these  fair-goers,  seated  in  their  sliding-trays,  balancing 

themselves  as  they  cut  along,  one  close  upon  the  other,  yet 

with  no  chance  of  overtaking  each  other  (unless  by  some 

very  unlucky  and  very  unusual  upset),  presents  a  most 

peculiar  and  extraordinary  scene.  Whenever  the  balance 

does  happen  to  be  lost  by  a  man,  down  he  goes  all  the 

same,  to  the  continual  peril  of  his  limbs  or  his  neck  ;  and 

it  is  impossible  to  predict  whereabouts  his  headlong  career 

will  be  stopped.  Boys  sometimes  —  boys  will  do  anything 

—  by  way  of  a  delightful  increase  of  the  danger,  skate, 

like  a  flash,  down  the  bright,  inclined  plane,  balancing 

themselves  on  one  leg. 

Let  me  now  otter  a  preliminary  word  or  two  concerning 
the  fairs,  and  other  kindred  exhibitions,  and  popular  out¬ 
door  amusements  of  England. 

,  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  —  an  authoress  of  superior 
education  and  refinement  —  once  said  to  me,  “  How  is 
that  the  English  people  should  have  such  a  predilection  for 
uf/linesg  in  their  amusements  V  Foreign  nations  delight  in 
mixing  up  a  certain  degree  of  practical,  pictorial,  musical, 
or  floral  refinements  with  their  most  grotesque  amusements ; 
but  the  people  of  our  country,  though  gradually  improving 
in  taste,  have  certainly  a  marked  preference  lor  coarse  or 
vulgar  things,  —  in  short,  a  love  of  ugliness.  IIow  is  this  ?  ” 

You  may  be  sure  this  lady  did  not  mean  to  accuse  her 
countrymen  of  a  preference  for  ugly  women  ;  she  only  al¬ 
luded  to  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  with  especial  reference  to  an  English  fair.  I  should 
premise  that  this  lady  friend  of  mine  was  a  Scottish  lady, 
and  having  once  had,  as  she  considered  it,  the  t//-luck  to  be 
taken  to  see  “  Bartle-my  Fair,”  she  could  never  look  back 
on  that  scene  of  crushing  crowds  and  frantic  noises,  with¬ 
out  astonishment  and  dismay.  Still,  we  must  admit  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  her  observation,  and,  be¬ 
fore  commencing  my  descriptions,  I  will  offer  a  few  words 
in  extenuation  of  what  this  lady,  and  all  our  continental 
friends,  are  pleased  to  call  the  bad  taste  of  the  English. 

There  is  an  old  sa}ing  that  “All’s  fair  at  fair-time,” 
which  does  not  mean  that  any  rough  brutalities  may  be 
committed  (such  as  ruffians  only  would  commit  anywhere, 
as  well  as  at  a  fair),  but  that,  on  this  one  occasion  in  the 
year,  people  should  agree  to  put  off'  all  gravity,  and  not 
take  offence  at  the  hilarious  bustlings  of  the  crowd,  or  its 
harmless  practical  jokes  of  crackers  and  scratch- backs. 

In  other  words,  those  who  were  very  fine  and  over-nice, 
and  who  did  not  choose  to  descend  from  tbeir  ideas  of  dig¬ 
nity,  had  no  business  to  go  to  an  English  fair. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  a  love  of  ugliness,  it  forms  no 
part  of  our  present  design  to  accuse  —  and  certainly  not  to 
defend  or  applaud  —  the  taste  which  undoubtedly  has,  of 
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later  years,  existed  in  England  for  mere  shows  of  spectacle 
—  gorgeous  costumes,  scenery,  and  burlesque.  Even  the 
poetical  extravaganza,  and  all  the  charm  of  the  original 
fairy  tale,  has  given  place  to  burlesque,  buffoonery,  and 
ocal  “  hits.”  liut  while  we  may  regard  these  things  as  a 
deplorable  falling  off  in  theatrical  taste,  we  should  fairly 
and  firmly  distinguish  these  long-continued  evil  influences 
upon  the  national  mind,  from  the  fitful  fun  of  an  annual 
lair.  An  English  fair,  as  it  existed  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  and  a  foreign  fair  or  carnival  of  the  present 
period,  must  not  be  compared  with  anything  else  :  the  for¬ 
mer  stood  alone  as  a  broad,  honest,  undisguised,  out-speak¬ 
ing  and  out-acting  animal  exhibition  of  the  love  of  fun,  of 
the  grotesque,  of  the  broadly  comic,  and  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  find  an  outlet  for  those  exuberant  physic.al  forces, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  populace  of  all  great  nations. 
Hough  they  are  —  and  ugly  enough,  in  many  cases  —  but 
the  broadly  farcical  drama  of  “  Punch”  is  studiously  rough 
and  ugly,  and  yet  most  of  us  are  excessively  amused  with 
his  unscrupulous  fun  ;  we  rejoice  in  all  the  hard  resounding 
knocks  he  gives  and  takes  on  his  wooden  head,  and  every- 
IxKly  applauds  his  unique  triumph  over  Jack  Ketch,  and 
his  final  victory  over  a  yet  more  formidable  black  doll  in 
the  last  scene. 

We  now  come  to  the  once-celebrated  fairs  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Ireland.  The  most  important  of  the  English  fairs 
used  to  be  Bartholomew  —  always  called  BartTiny  Fair ; 
Greenwich  Fair;  Edmonton  slally  (Statute  Fair)  ;  Fairlop  ; 
Peterborough ;  and  Horn  Fair.  All  these  fairs,  with  the 
exception  of  Fairlop,  have  been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  previously  stated.  In  Ireland  there  was  one  preemi¬ 
nently  famous  fair — need  I  say  “  Donnybrook ;  ”  but  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  there  are  still  what  they  call  (and 
truly,  as  we  shall  see,  by  and  by)  “  pig-fairs,”  and  the  great 
fair  at  Ballinasloe.  But  tliese  latter,  like  our  horse-fairs, 
at  Barnet  and  elsewhere,  cattle-fairs,  and  goose-fairs,  are 
in  reality  “  markets,”  with  sundry  ornamental  accompani¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  eating  and  drinking  booths,  jig-danc¬ 
ing,  shillelah-play,  courtship,  and  so  forth.  In  like  manner, 
Limerick  and  Cork  have  important  days  called  “  fairs,” 
but  they  are  chiefly  markets  for  butter.  With  regard  to 
Limerick,  one  is  rather  apt  to  think  “  Of  all  the  swatc  faces 
at  Limerick  Races  I  ”  while,  with  respect  to  Cork,  it  would 
really  appear  to  supply  half  the  globe  with  butter.  Not 
long  since,  and  perhaps  even  now,  nearly  all  the  wholesale 
butter-trade  of  Australia  was  supplied  by  Cork.  The  ex¬ 
port  of  Irish  butter  is  enormous,  and  nothing  stops  it.  The 
writer  was  in  Ireland  during  the  great  famine  years,  and, 
while  the  mass  of  the  people  were  starving,  the  shiploads 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  were  sent  away  as  usual. 
What  happened  sometimes  may  be  easily  conjectured. 

BartTmy  Fair  used  to  be  held  in  Smithfield,  the  entire 
market-place  being  cleared  of  all  its  sheep-pens,  pig-pens, 
and  cattle-yards,  and  fences,  for  the  great  occasion.  The 
outskirts  of  the  most  important  of  the  English  fairs  pre¬ 
sented  different  local  characteristics,  runil,  picturesque, 
and  otherwise.  But  BartTmy  Fair  being  in  the  thick  of 
densely-packed  houses,  and  densely-peopled  old  London, 
there  was  no  room  for  anything  beyond  the  fair,  except  a 
certain  waste  corner  which  was  filled  with  closely  ranged 
little  tables,  on  whi  h  were  constantly  deposited  little 
smoking  plates  containing  very  small  fried  sausages  about 
two  inches  long  —  the  sound,  and  the  smell  of  sausage-fry¬ 
ing  continuing  all  day,  and  all  night,  while  the  fair  lasted. 
The  only  other  peculiarity  (I’ve  seen  this  also  at  Ballinas¬ 
loe)  was  that  sometimes  a  bull  broke  loose  from  one  of  the 
private  cattle-yards  on  the  outskirts,  being  excited,  no 
doubt,  to  indignation,  which  soon  became  rage,  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  uproar,  and  mixture  of  strange  noises,  in  the 
fair— his  emotions  being  rapidly  brought  to  a  climax  by 
the  sights  he  beheld,  and  by  the  additional  confusion  his 
presence  created  among  the  crowds.  Of  course  there  were 
shouts  of  “  A  mad  bull  I  —  a  mad  bull  I  ”  on  all  sides,  as  he 
rushed  along  the  broken  lane  of  flying  people  —  now  and 
then  stopping  to  stamp  I  and  look  round  —  a  look  of  furious 
bewilderment  —  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it  all,  except 
that  the  people  were  mad,  and  being  very  quickly  made 


really  mad  himself  by  the  goads  and  blows  he  received,  and 
the  glittering  shows,  the  cries,  and  screams,  and  shouts,  that 
resounded  on  all  sides.  Sometimes  a  Londoner  was  tossed 
and  three  or  four  were  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon,' 
but  very  seldom,  as  the  bull’s  eyesight,  ears,  mind,  and  pur. 
poses  were  too  much  confused  to  enable  him  to  direct  hh 
attention  (and  his  horns)  to  any  definite  object.  At  Bal- 
liuasloe  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  drunken  men 
tossed ;  but,  somehow,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  much  the 
worse  for  it.  Any  sober  person  would  probably  have  been 
killed. 

A  marked  contrast  to  such  scenes  was  presented  by  the 
outskirts  and  environs  of  Edmonton  “  Statty  ”  Fair,  h 
will  be  subsequently  explained  why  this  Statute  Fair,  which 
used  to  be  held  in  Upper  Edmonton,  claims,  by  its  histori¬ 
cal  associations,  as  well  as  by  some  other  peculiarities, 
rather  prominent  description. 

It  was  in  reality  three  fairs,  each  within  about  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  all  held  at  the  same 
time,  and  lasting  for  three  days.  The  first  was  in  the  field 
at  the  back  of  the  “  Bell  Inn,”  —  which  exulted  in  the  sign 
of  the  “  Johnny  Gilpin ;  ”  the  front  of  the  inn  and  the 
whole  house  being  surrounded  with  booths,  stalls,  and 
small  shows ;  the  large  shows,  the  theatres,  conjuring, 
horsemanship,  high  swings  and  round-abouts,  wild  beast!, 
and  wax-work,  being  fitted  up  in  an  imposing  array  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  field  behind  the  house ;  and  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  great  shows  and  booths  for  exhibition,  as 
well  as  for  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing,  being  through 
double  lines  of  gingerbread-nut  stalls,  toy  stalls,  sweet¬ 
meat,  sugar-stick,  almond  rock  and  taffy,  elecampane,  lico¬ 
rice,  sugar-candy,  brandy-balls,  bull’s-eyes,  and  lollypop 
stalls.  In  front  of  the  inn,  and  ranged  beneath  the  painted 
sign  of  the  bald-headed  “  Johnny  Gilpin  ”  without  his  wi®, 
shouting  with  widely  open  mouth,  and  clinging  to  the  neck 
of  his  runaway  horse,  stalls,  all  of  a  similar  description 
were  closely  packed  and  fitted,  and  extended  on  one  side 
in  double  lines  towards  the  high  road.  On  reaching  this, 
the  stalls  became  single  lines  on  each  side  of  the  highway 
continuing  with  an  occasional  break  (filled  up  by  little  gam 
bling-tables,  peep-shows,  and  cock-shies)  until  you  arrived 
at  the  Fair  in  front  and  rear  of  the  “  Angel  Inn,”  within 
two  bow-shots’  distance.  Here,  there  was  a  still  more  im¬ 
posing  array.  The  front  of  the  inn  lay  farther  back  from 
the  high  road  than  the  “  Bell,”  and  besides  this,  there  was 
a  little  patch  of  a  green  paddock  on  the  right-hand  side. 
The  double  lines  of  gingerbread-nut  and  toy  stalls  led  up 
to  the  “  Angel  Inn,”  with  barrows  full  of  green  filberts  close 
beneath  the  lower  windows,  and  beneath  the  signboard 
which  was  represented  the  figure  of  an  enormous  red¬ 
cheeked  and  red-armed  dairymaid,  in  flying  white  robes 
(but  far  more  like  a  torn  calico  ni"ht-dress),  and  a  pair  of 
immense  wings  shextting  up  from  behind  her  red  shoulders, 
having  written  at  her  feet,  in  large  gilt  letters,  “  The  Aa- 
gel.” 

In  the  little  paddock  to  the  right  stood  the  grand  raenag 
erie — Polito's  Menagerie,  afterwards  Wombwell’s.  As  all 
these  great  shows  travelled  about  and  visited  every  great 
fair,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  when  I  describe  one  of 
them,  it  will  generally  answer  for  all  —  BartTmy  —  Ed¬ 
monton —  Donnybrook  —  Glasgow,  etc.  Of  Wombwells 
Menagerie  we  are  now  speaking,  with  its  large,  lile-shed 

Eaintings  of  lions,  tigers,  crocodiles,  elephants,  giraffe^ 
ears  and  boa  constrictors,  hanging  tier  above  tier,  all 
painted  in  the  most  glaring  colors,  and  forming  a  very  dis¬ 
advantageous  contrast  to  the  dingy,  den-imprisoned  * 
clean  beasts,”  within,  not  to  speak  of  the  odor  of  dirty 
straw  and  sawdust.  The  splendor  outside  was  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  row  of  eight  or  nine  portly  men,  gorgeously 
attired  in  scarlet  and  gold,  as  “  beef-eaters,”  and  forming  a 
brass  band,  whose  martial  strains  were  often  accompanied 
by  the  roars  and  gulf-like  gasps  of  the  real  beef-eaten  in¬ 
side.  Nothing  could  equal  a  boy’s  disappointment  on  fin* 
going  into  this  magnificent  menagerie,  from  which  he  onb 
recovered  by  approaching  the  cage  of  the  lion,  or  u 
I  “  royal  Bengal  tiger,”  and  being  assured  by  the  keep:" 
that,^if  he  went  too  near,  they  would  break  out  and  tw 
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liiiu  all  to  pieces.  One  of  the  double  lines  of  stalls  in  front 
of  the  “  Anj'cl  Inn,”  led  directly  up  to  the  gateway  of  the 
rtrd,  into  which  the  line  was  carried,  the  avenue  widening, 
till  double  and  treble  lanes  of  gingerbread-nut  and  toy,  and 
lollypop  stalls  filled  up  the  yard  and  a  waste  piece  of  skit- 
tle-rround  behind,  and  finally  opened  into  a  field,  at  the 
former  end  of  which  were  ranged  the  great  shows  and  the- 
— Gyngell’s  conjuring  and  feats  of  dancing  on  the 
dick  wire,  or  balancing  a  heavy  cart-wheel  on  the  chin  ; 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  “  Spotted  Boy  ”  (a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  of  about  nine  years  of  age,  whose  body  was  literally 
piebald),  the  “  Albinos  ”  (two  girls  with  long  white  hair 
reaching  to  their  knees,  and  pink  eyes),  and,  on  the  other 
tide,  by  the  caravans  of  the  “  Irish  Giant,”  Mr.  Patrick 
O’Brien,  —  the  Dwarf,  known  as  “  Mr.  Simon  Paap,”  —  and 
by  the  house  on  wheels  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Bitfin,  the  lady 
who  had  no  arms,  but  who  painted,  wrote,  and  cut  out  paper 
portraits  in  profile,  with  her  feet.  Not  very  flattering  like¬ 
nesses,  it  may  be  supposed.  But  I  saw  her  do  it,  and  had 
one  myself.  Penny  theatres,  peep-shows,  eating  and  drink- 
incr  booths,  swings,  roundabouts,  high-flyers,  little  roiTnd 
gambling-tables,  little  stalls  and  barrows,  with  all  sorts  of 
nick-nacks  and  quack  doctors’  nostrums,  filled  up  the  rest 
of  the  available  ground.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  large 
open  space  was  always  left  in  front  of  the  grand  stands  of 
the  great  shows  at  the  farther  end,  or  top  of  the  field. 

The  fair  at  the  “  Bell,”  or  “  Johnny  Gilpin,”  was  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  “  Kennington’s  Field,”  and  the  fair  at  the 
“Angel  ”  as  “  Whittington’s  Field.” 

Coming  out  again  through  the  yard  and  gateway  to  the 
front  of  the  “  Angel  Inn,”  you  passed  Wombwell’s  Menag¬ 
erie,  and  made  your  way  to  the  high  road,  and  over  the 
bridge,  one  side  of  which  was  always  occupied  by  some 
balfdozcn  mutilated  beggars :  one  had  been  a  tiler,  and 
had  fallen  olf  a  roof,  and  had  broken  his  back  in  seven 
places ;  another  had  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg  at  the  battle  of 
Sban-jain-ballo  in  Heest  Hinges  ;  another  had  been  blown 
ap  in  the  air  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  the  battle  of  Tra¬ 
falgar,  so  high  that  he  was  nearly  a  minute  in  coming 
down, just  as  Lord  Nelson  was  shot;  another  was  stone 
blind,  particularly  when  any  benevolent-looking  papa  and 
mamma  with  a  number  of  nice,  tender-hearted,  ingenuous 
little  boys  and  girls  were  passing. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  with  the  high  road  on  your  left, 
you  soon  arrived  at  a  gateway  on  the  right.  This  was  the 
entrance  to  the  largest  of  the  three  fairs,  and  was  called 
“Bigley’s  Field.”  In  this  passage  there  was  a  constant 
crowd  enlivened  by  the  droning  sound  of  Chinese  toy- 
drums,  or  whirly  hummers,  boys’  wooden  whistles  and 
tmtich-backs.  The  crowd  here  was  often  so  dense  as  to 
come  very  nearly  to  a  jam,  or  a  dead-lock,  and  at  night  it 
was  dreadful.  It  was  a  rare  spot  for  the  London  pick¬ 
pockets. 

Once  through,  however,  you  were  in  a  large  yard,  and 
beyond  that  you  suddenly  had  the  relief  of  arriving  in  the 
Srst  field  of  some  twenty  acres.  A  range  of  large  trees 
nn  across,  and  partly  divided  it  from  the  upper  field, 
which  (to  my  boyish  recollections)  was  immense;  but 
whether  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres,  I  would  not  now  under¬ 
take  to  determine.  Here  were  the  grandest  and  most  im¬ 
posing  of  all  the  shows ;  the  great  tragic-comic  company 
of  Richitrdson’s  Theatre  (at  which  the  greatest  tragic 
floniiis  that  ever  trod  a  stage  had  often  acted  in  his  early 
years  of  obscurity  —  Edmund  Kean),  and  the  great  circus 
for  horsemanship,  and  the  tight-rope  dancing  of  the  won¬ 
derful  Master  Saunders.  In  this  field  were  the  highest  of 
Ae  swings,  the  largest  of  the  roundabouts,  both  for  wooden 
horses  and  open  cars,  as  also  the  most  stupendous  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  revolving  cars  and  close  carriages;  the  “  Crown 
jod  Anchor  ”  booth,  and  other  great  booths  for  eating, 
drinking,  and  dancing ;  and  in  this  field,  also,  were  the 
lorgest  number  of  pickpockets,  —  all  down  from  London, 
••  for  harvest  time. 

Beyond  these  great  fields,  and  divided  as  usual  by  the 
old-fashioned  English  hedge,  were  other  fields  in  succes- 
•wn,  and  here  the  outskirts  of  Edmonton  Fair  presented 
•0  great  a  contrast  with  the  outskirts  of  “  Bart’I’my  Fair,” 
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of  which  we  shall  subsequently  have  to  speak.  Gypsies  — 
several  families  of  them  —  invariably  attended  this  coun¬ 
try  fair,  not  as  mere  visitors,  but  “  professionally.”  The 
women  went  about  all  day  telling  your  fortunes,  and  the  men 
went  about  all  night  robbing  your  poultry  yard.  Their  little 
dingy  blanket-tents  were  set  up  alone  under  the  thickest 
hedges  of  the  adjoining  fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  you 
could  not  set  your  foot,  but,  in  a  trice,  you  saw  a  red  cloak, 
a  Sibyl  with  a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes  hurrying  towards 
you,  and  then  you  heard  a  sweet  voice  seduc'tiv^y  calling 
to  you,  with  a  very  sunburnt  forefinger  mysteriously  raised. 
In  different  parts  of  these  outlying  fields,  you  might  see  a 
scraggy  horse,  or  rough-coated  little  pony  feeding ;  but 
more  commonly  one  or  two  still  rougher  and  more  dirty- 
coated  donkeys,  with  here  and  there  a  little  ramshackle  of 
a  cart;  while  close  beside  the  blanket-tent  near  the  hedge, 
their  feet  lodged  in  the  dried-up  ditch  or  drain,  you  would 
generally  notice  one  or  two  lazy-looking  men,  with  very 
black  looks  and  sunburnt  faces  and  hands,  dark  gleaming 
eyes,  and  a  woman  in  a  cloak  of  “  many  colors,”  nursing 
an  infant  —  all  of  them  with  short  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  several  children  rolling  on  the  green  grass  in  company 
with  several  family  dogs,  while  the  eldest  of  the  children 
sat  watching  the  rise  of  a  little  waving  column  of  smoke 
proceeding  from  the  genuine  gypsy’s  kittdien-range,  namely, 
—  three  long  sticks  and  a  dangling  iron  pot. 

I  have  given  more  details  concerning  Edmonton  Statute 
Fair  than  will  be  aflb-ded  to  other  fairs,  for  the  following 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  only  instance  of  a 
combination  of  three  large  fairs  occurring  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  the  same  village,  and  close  neighborhood :  sec¬ 
ondly,  they  presented  a  genuine  English  fair,  uumixed 
with  the  sale  of  pigs,  cattle,  or  “  baser  matter  ;  ”  nothing 
of  the  least  utility,  or  permanent  value,  was  to  be  found 
there,  everything  being  of  the  most  ostentatious  gewgaw 
finery,  gilt  and  painted  trumpery,  and  grotesque  absurdity  : 
thirdly,  Edmonton  Fair  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
“  genteelest  of  fairs  ”  (only,  of  course,  during  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  morning  opening  of  the  fair),  where  papas 
and  mammas,  or  kind  uncles  and  aunts,  could  take  little 
boys  and  girls  through  most  of  the  principal  avenues  of 
gingerbread-nut  and  toy  shops,  without  much  bustling, 
jamming,  and  destruction  of  frocks  and  trousers :  and, 
lastly,  because  Edmonton  has  several  historical  associa¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  old  English  plays  (written  by  Drayton) 
was  entitled  •*  'The  Merrie  Devil  of  Edmonton ;  ”  Edmon¬ 
ton  was  the  birthplace  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  the  father 
of  the  English  tragic  drama  ;  the  birthplace  also  of  an¬ 
other  drantatist,  of  the  present  age,  who  has  not  the  cour¬ 
ageous  vanity  to  name  himself  after  the  writer  ot  “  the 
mighty  line,”  but  who  may  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  Leigh 
Hunt’s  Autobiography. 

John  Keats  also,  and  Charles  Lamb,  resided  for  some 
time  at  Edmonton,  and  always  went  to  the  fair.  The  story 
of  John  Gilpin's  involuntary  gallop  through  Edmonton 
need  not  be  mentioned,  but  I  must  add  that  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Tice,  of  this  village,  furnished  Dr.  Coome  with  the 
original  of  his  Dr.  Syntax  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Tice, 
who  now  indites  this  motley  chronicle,  will  answer  for  the 
truthfulness  of  the  portrait.  Curiously  enough,  this  eccen¬ 
tric  lover  of  the  picturesque  (Dr.  Tice)  was  also  the  uncle 
of  William  Tice  Gellibrand,  one  of  the  earliest,  most  tol- 
ented,  and  energetic  settlers  in  the  Australian  colonies. 
So  strangely  does  the  world  of  life  go  round. 

Fairlop  Fair  (besides  being  a  market  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep)  was  a  delightful  fair  in  former  years,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it  at  the  present  time.  Its  pastoral  out¬ 
skirts  presented  features  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
just  described;  but  there  were  more  gypsies,  many  of 
whom,  no  doubt,  were  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Epping 
Forest,  and  perhaps  furnished  some  of  the  donkeys  for  the 
donkey-races  which  formed  one  of  the  peculiar  and  most 
mirth-provoking  features  of  this  fair.  There  were  also 
more  sailors  than  at  any  other  fairs.  This  may  appear 
strange,  as  the  distance  of  Fairlop  from  the  sea-coast  wm 
greater;  but  it  is  easily  explained.  Fairlop  Fair  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  party  of  boat-builders  going  down,  one  day,  for 
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a  jolly  picnic  in  Epping  Forest,  not  by  means  of  a  van  or 
wagon,  but  in  a  laige  boat,  with  her  sails  set,  and  fixed  on 
four  wheels.  Such  a  boat-load  as  this,  full  of  jolly  sailors 
and  their  lasses,  went  to  Epping  Forest  once  a  year,  and 
“  sailed  ”  round  the  Great  Oat.  The  number  of  sailors 
may  be  also  attributed  to  the  grand  and  unitjue  feature  of 
this  fair,  namely,  the  famous  Oak  Tree,  round  which  the 
fair  used  to  be  held.  The  tree  was  so  enormous,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  its  slow  decay,  when  the  trunk  below 
became  hollow,  the  cavity  was  cleared,  smoothed,  papered, 
hung  with  drapery  (pea-green  with  poppy  flowers,  when  I 
was  there),  furnished  with  a  circular  table  and  a  circular 
bench,  where  ten  or  a  dozen  happy  fair-going  people  sat 
round  to  dinner,  and  sometimes  to  pipes  and  grog.  Now, 
the  special  attraction  to  British  tars  must  have  been  this 
tree,  into  the  topmost  branches  of  which  “Jack”  always 
made  a  point  of  climbing,  and,  drunk  or  sober,  standing 
upon  one  leg  and  waving  his  little  hat,  at  the  imminent 
delightful  risk  of  breaking  his  British  neck  I  You  seldom 
saw  any  drawing  or  print  of  Fairlop  Oak,  without  a  Jack 
tar  perched  on  one  of  the  topmost  branches.  The  tree 
stood  for  many,  many  years,  all  trunk  and  bare  dry  boughs 

—  not  a  leaf  had  ever  been  seen  by  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
It  stood  there  as  a  colossal  skeleton  —  a  monument  of  itself 

—  by  the  sheer  strength  of  its  bulk;  and  was  pulled  down, 
at  last,  by  teams  of  oxen  and  long  ropes,  lest,  some  fair- 
day,  a  huge  limb  or  so  might  fall  and  crush  several  penny 
theatres,  peep-shows,  and  holiday  people.  Myriads  of 
snufi- boxes,  tobacco-boxes,  and  fancy  boxes  were  made  of 
the  wood  —  or  said  to  have  been  made  of  the  wood  —  and 
are  sold  as  such  to  this  d.iy,  every  fair-day. 

Croydon  Fair  is  a  good  one  (especially  for  the  gypsies 
from  Norwood),  but  more  famous  as  a  market  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  It  presents  no  special  features  be¬ 
yond  those  already  described,  with  the  exception  of  a  tra¬ 
dition,  or  legend,  which  used  to  be  very  popular  with  all 
schoolboys  of  the  district,  and  elsewhere,  to  wit,  that  the 
green  lanes  on  the  outskirts  of  Croydon  were  haunted  by 
a  certain  “  Spring-heeled  Jack,”  who  was  possessed  with  a 
monomaniacai  propensity  to  assault  young  men  and  women, 
and  gash  them  with  a  fine-edged,  silver-handled  knife. 
The  anomalous  Spring-heeled  Jack  always  eluded  pursuit 
hy  the  swiftness  of  his  running,  and  the  fabulous  leaps  he 
could  take,  clean  over  high  hedges  or  turnpike  gates,  — 
attributable  to  his  wearing  india-rubber  boots,  tlie  soles 
and  heels  of  which  were  full  of  steel  watch-springs,  as 
every  boy  of  us  thoroughly  believed. 

Peterborough  Market-fair  is  celebrated  for  only  one  pe¬ 
culiarity,  namely,  its  immense  quantities  of  wood-work  for 
farming  operations.  There  you  may  see  piles  on  piles  of 
axe,  hoe,  fork,  rake,  and  spade  handles ;  also  handles  fur 
smiths’  and  carpenters’  hammers ;  also  tires  and  spokes 
for  cart-wheels,  window -frames,  wheel-barrows,  and  dense 
arrays  of  field-^ates,  hurdles,  and  fences. 

Greenwich  I  air  was  a  very  great  fair. 

The  extinction  of  this  hrilliant  fair  caused  much  regret 
to  the  holiday-making  I.iOndoners.  It  had  several  marked 

f;culiarities,  besides  the  usual  number  of  large  shows. 

irst,  there  was  the  noble  old  Hospital,  and  the  frequent 
presence  of  old  pensioners  in  their  (luaint,  old-fashioned, 
grave  unilbrm  of  dark  navy  blue,  with  the  three-cornered 
cocked  hat,  knee-breeches,  and  squ.are-toed  shoes  with 
huge  plated  buckles.  To  see  these  veterans  —  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh  —  who  had  well  deserved  all  the 
care  of  a  grateful  country,  wandering  about  —  some  with 
one  arm,  some  with  two  wooden  legs  and  a  stick,  some 
with  one  arm  and  one  leg,  and  no  stick  —  and  mixing 
among  the  young  fair-going  folks,  smiling  and  laughing  at 
the  grotesque  groups,  actions,  and  noises  around  them, 
and  now  and  then  showing  signs  that  the  eccentricity  of 
their  gait  and  bearing  was  not  entirely  attributable  to  a 
wooden  leg,  gave  an  additional  interest  to  the  scene,  of 
a  mixed  kind  of  pathos  and  humor  not  to  be  described  in 
an  ofi-band  way.  The  other  great  feature  was  the  “  Crown 
and  Anchor  ”  booth,  which,  varying  its  size  at  difl’erent  fairs, 
invariably  put  forth  its  utmost  magnitude  and  fullest  splen¬ 
dors  for  Greenwich  Fair.  How  many  swarms  had  lunch- 
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eons  and  suppers  there,  through  the  day  and  night— 
many  scores  of  hampers  of  cold  fowls  and  ham,  turkevj 
and  tongues,  and  hundreds  of  dozens  of  bottled  ale  and 
stout  —  is  beyond  any  knowledge  possessed  by  the  present 
deponent ;  but  that  between  two  and  three  thousand  pe®. 
pie  sometimes  assembled  therein  at  night  to  dmee,  and 
that  sometimes  more  than  two  thousand  Londoners  were 
dancing  there  at  the  same  time,  alter  a  fashion,  he  can  an- 
swer  for,  as  also  for  the  fact  of  the  whole  scene  bein'' at 
such  times  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  dust,  risin'i’iin 
from  the  creaking  and  yielding  floors,  and  that,  whatever 
colored  coat  yon  entered  with,  everybody  emerged  with  a 
coat  the  color  of  whitey-brown  paper,  large  black  nostrils, 
and  black  semicircles  of  dust  under  his  eyes.  The 
“  Crown  and  Anchor  ”  booth  was  so  long  that  a  full  band 
played  for  dances  at  the  top,  by  the  bar,  another  .at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  booth,  and  a  third,  in  the  centre  —  and 
though  they  often  plaved  different  dances,  different  airs  to 
Suit,  and  in  different  keys,  you  could  only  hear  the  music 
of  your  own  dance  —  the  predominant  accom])aniincnt  to 
each  being  the  measured  muffled  thunders  of  the  boots  of 
the  fair-going  Londoners.  At  these  “high”  moments  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  great  majority  were  of  the 
rougher  sex ;  the  fun  was  too  “  fast  and  f  urious  ”  for  the 
gentler  beings  of  creation — of  course  with  some  rather 
conspicuous  exceptions.  The  last  great  specialty  1  shall 
notice,  connected  with  this  fair,  was  the  roll  down  Green¬ 
wich  Ilill. 

Many  persons,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  have  never 
seen  that  celebrated  hill  —  never  rolled  down  it;  and 
some,  perhaps,  m.ay  not  even  have  heard  of  it.  But  a  word 
or  two  will  suffice  to  make  them,  in  some  degree,  aware 
of  the  pleasure  they  have  lost.  A  number  of  fair-going 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  but  most  commonly  lovers,  or 
brothers  and  sisters,  seat  themselves  on  the  top  of  this 
steep  and  beautifully  green  hill,  and  beginning  to  roll 
down  slowly,  they  presently  find  that  the  rolling  becomes 
quicker  and  quicker  —  that  they  have  no  power  to  govern 
their  rapidity,  still  less  to  stop — and  they  invariably  roll 
to  the  bottom.  It  doesn’t  agree  with  everylsody. 

Of  the  great  cattle  fairof  Ballinasloe  enough  has  .already 
been  said  ;  but  of  an  Iri.sh  pig-fair  something  remains. 

The  pe.asant’s  pig,  the  “  jintleman  that  pays  the  rint,” 
the  favored,  spoilt  son,  almost  the  lord  of  the  cabin,  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  finds  himself  forcibly  driven 
the  way  his  master  chooses,  which,  of  course,  is  the  way  he 
perseveres  in  objecting  to,  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  his 
journey’s  end,  enters  the  fair  in  a  very  had  state  of  mind, 
llis  temper  —  never,  at  the  best  of  seasons,  half  so  sweet 
as  his  flesh  —  has  become  morose,  and  something  is  sure 
to  occur  to  render  him  savage.  Among  other  things,  he  is 
sure  to  quarrel  with  the  pig  next  to  him  for  precedence  of 
place,  and  the  iinmediate  consequence  —  for  thii  pig  is  in 
quite  as  bad  a  state  of  mind  as  that  pig  —  the  immediate 
consequence  is  a  fight.  By  a  fight,  we  do  not  mean  an 
ordinary  routing  of  snout  to  snout,  but  a  savage  fight  of 
two  wild  beasts.  They  stand  upon  their  hind  bools,  and 
fight  in  lion-and-unicorn  fashion.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see 
a  pig  under  such  unusual  circumstances,  and  shows  that  he 
is  not  merely  a  creature  of  fat  and  crackling,  to  be  roitsted, 
or  made  bacon  of,  but  an  animal  whose  blood,  when  roused, 
inspires  him  to  fight  to  the  death  against  what  he  considers 
in  juries  and  insults.  The  most  amusing  part  of  the  whole 
affair  is  the  dismay  of  the  respective  owners,  and  their 
anxiety  to  separate  the  furious  combatants,  because  a  pij 
that  has  been  over-driven  in  coming  to  the  fair,  or  had  a 
serious  stand-up  fight,  is  always  reduced  2d.  or  3(/.  a  pound 
in  his  market  value. 

We  must  now  take  a  turn  through  Donnybrook.  All 
those  who  were  ever  present  will  bear  witness  that  m 
Irishman  “  all  in  his  glory  was  there  ”  —  but  not  e.xactlj 
for  the  reasons  generally  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
song,  which  makes  the  “shillelah”  the  all-in-all,  refers  to 
a  traditionary  pericnl.  A  few  fights  and  broken  heads, 
inseparable  from  a// English  as  well  as  Irish  fairs,  of  courM 
alwitys  took  place,  hut  the  crowd  was  too  dense  to  al.ow  ol 
much  damage  being  done.  TTiere  was  not  only  no  room 
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for  “  science,”  but  no  room  to  strike  a  blow  of  a  real  kind 
^from  the  shoulder,  and  “  using  the  toes.”  We  saw  no 
blood  flow.  Something  else  in  abundance  we  did  see  flow 
_wliiskey.  As  for  the  interior,  or  main  body  of  the  fair, 
it  presented  no  features  material!  v  differing  from  others 
previously  mentioned  ;  but  the  outskirts  certainly  presented 
jomething  very  different,  indeed,  —  unique.  The  fair,  as 
toits^reat  shows  and  booths,  was  held  in  a  large  hollow, 
or  basin  of  green  ground,  on  descending  into  which  you 
found  the  iininediate  skirtings  occupied  by  a  set  of  very 
little,  very  low-roofed,  hut-like  booths,  where  a  busy  trade 
was  carried  on  in  fried  potatoes,  fried  sausages,  and 
oysters,  cold  or  scalloped.  Not  a  bad  ini.\ture ;  but  the 
cooking,  in  some  cases,  seemed  to  be  performed  by  individ- 
nils  who  had  never  before  seen  a  sausage  or  an  oyster,  and 
who  fancied  that  smoke  and  peat-ashes  improved  the  one, 
tnJ  sand  and  sawdust  the  other.  But  cookery  is  by  no 
means  the  special  characteristic  alluded  to.  It  is  this; 
jnd  I  will  defy  the  world  to  produce  anything  like  it : 
Donnybrook  is  a  village,  a  few  miles  only  from  Dublin. 
The  houses  are  all  very  small,  the  largest  generally  rising 
no  higher  than  a  floor  above  the  ground-floor  rooms,  and 
etery  house  being  entirely  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
hireoniing  people.  The  rooms  below  were  devo'ed  to 
whiskey  drinking,  songs,  jokes,  politeness,  and  courtship, 
with  a  jig  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  very  same,  but  with 
more  elaborate  and  constant  dancing,  in  the  rooms  above. 
Erery  house  presented  the  same  scene ;  yes,  every  house 
along  the  whole  village;  and  when  you  came  to  the  nar¬ 
rowest  streets,  the  efl’cet  was  peculiar  and  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme.  For  observe,  the  rooms  being  all  ci-owded  to  the 
last  m.in  and  woman  and  child  they  could  hold,  and  the 
“dancing,”  especially  above  stairs,  being  an  absolute  condi¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  fidiller.  We  say,  there 
was  DO  room  left  for  him ;  and  yet  he  must  be  among  them. 
Theiewas  room  for  him  as  a  man,  he  it  understood,  but  not 
as  a  fiddler.  Ills  elbow  required  space  enough  for  another 
man,  and  this  could  not  be  afforded.  The  problem  was 
therefore  solved  by  opening  the  window  uj>-stairs  ;  the  fid¬ 
dler  sat  on  the  window-sill,  and  his  elbow  worked  outside. 
TheeH'eet  of  this  “  elbow  ”  playing  outside  the  window  of 
etcry  upper  floor,  and  sometimes  out  of  both  upper  floor  and 
ground  floor  of  every'  house  in  a  whole  street,  and  on  both 
iidesof  the  way',  and  playing  a  similar  hind  of  jig,  sur- 
passrd  anything  of  that  kind  of  humor  in  action  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  witness.  If  that  is  n^t  merry  fun,  show 
me  what  is.  The  elbows  all  played  so  true  to  time  that  if 
you  had  not  heard  a  note  you  would  have  known  that  it 
was  an  Irish  jig  by  the  motion  of  all  these  jaunty  and 
“bowing  ”  elbows  1 

A  last  word  on  Donnybrook  shall  be  devoted  to  one 
other  custom,  characteristic  of  the  kindliness  as  well  as 
the  humor  of  the  nation,  which  was  manifested  in  away 
oever  seen  elsewhere.  Once  every  hour  or  so,  a  large 
police  van  was  driven  through  the  fair  to  pick  up  all  the 
tery  drunken  men  who  were  rolling  about,  unable  to  govern 
their  motions.  They  were  at  once  lifted  into  the  van,  and 
here  many  of  them  again  found  their  legs,  and  you  heard 
the  muffled  singing  and  the  dull  thunder  of  their  dancing 
inside  as  the  philanthropic  van  passed  along.  As  they  got 
•ober  they  were  set  free. 

By  way  of  an  exception  and  contrast,  take  the  following. 
While  “high  and  low”  visited  all  the  great  fairs,  there 
»«only  one  that  was  specially  patronized  by  the  London 
•nstocracy,  and  that  was  Horn  Fair.  It  used  to  be  held  on 
Charlton  Green,  in  Kent,  and  was  the  most  elegant  (if  1 
Mfe  use  the  word  of  such  things)  and  fa.shionable  of  all 
lhe?e  annual  merry-makings.  All  the  military  of  AVool- 
^•h  attended,  as  did  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  rest  of 
the  inale  branches  of  the  royal  family,  from  the  hour  of 
^0  till  six,  but  never  later,  as  it  was  said  ;  but  people  had 
•hdr  own  opinions.  Horn  Fair  was  to  other  fairs  what 
Ascot  was  to  other  races. 

The  impossibility  of  adequately'  describing  any  of  these 
pt»t  fairs,  and  preeminently  the  renowned  BartTmy 
'■“fi  is  attributable  to  several  causes.  It  requires  a  pano- 
for  its  grotesque  forms  and  colors,  and  expansive 


varieties;  all  sorts  of  figures  in  all  sorts  of  motions  and 
attitudes,  which  even  automatons  could  not  convey  much 
better  than  the  pen  ;  and  all  manner  of  sounds  combining 
in  one  general  uproar  and  confusion,  —  because  all  these 
moving  objects,  colors,  and  sounds  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  in  most  vigorous  conflict  with  each  other,  and 
indeed  with  themselves.  Under  such  circumstances  our 
best  plan  will  prob.ibly  be  that  of  giving  a  few  of  the  most 
broad  and  striking  general  characteristics,  dashe<l  in  with 
a  scene-painter’s  brush,  full  of  color,  and  almost  at  ran¬ 
dom. 

Saint  Bartholomew’s,  alias  Bart’l’my  Fair,  was  held  in 
Smiihfield  market-place,  which  used  to  be  considered  the 
rowdy  heart  of  London.  All  the  butchers’  stalls,  cattle- 
yards,  sheep-pens,  pig  and  poultry  enclosures,  and  other 
wooden  structures  were  cleared  away  so  as  to  leave  a  very 
large  open  space.  This  was  approached  by  the  different 
streets,  and  by  white  calico  avenues  of  gilt  gingerbread 
stalls,  toy-stalls,  and  nondescript  booths  of  all  kinds,  but 
more  particularly  lor  eating,  drinking,  little  gambling-tables, 
and  oilier  similar  things  on  a  small  scale  wliich  would  have 
been  lost  amidst  the  blaze  and  magnitude  of  the  main 
structures.  Nearly  all  round  the  great  open  area,  the  only 
intervals  being  the  streets,  and  other  avenues  of  entrance, 
were  langed  the  theatres;  the  meimgerics  ;  screened  en¬ 
closures  for  horsemanship,  rope-dancing,  balancing,  tum¬ 
bling.  and  leajiing ;  the  shows  for  conjuring,  fire-eating, 
dancing  dogs,  learned  pigs,  the  c.xhibitions  of  wax-work, 
and  of  living  monstrosities,  such  as  the  calf  with  two  heads 
and  five  legs,  the  mermaid  (whom  you  were  not  allowed  to 
examine  very  closely  at  the  junction  line),  and  the  living 
pig-laced  lady,  who  was  usually  seen  sitting  at  a  jiiano,  in 
an  elegant  evening  low  dress,  with  a  gold  ring  through  her 
snout.  A  giant  was  always  there,  and  both  a  male  and  a 
female  dwa  f;  but  never  together,  being  always  in  rival 
caravans.  The  music,  so  called,  was  a  bedlamite  mixture 
of  brass  bands,  screaming  clarionets  and  files,  clashing  or 
hollow-toned  cymbals,  gongs,  bells,  triangles,  double-drums, 
barrel-organs,  and  prodigious  voices  brawling  through 
sjreaking  trumpets ;  now  imagine  the  whole  of  these  things 
going  on  at  the  same  time  1 

Now,  imagine  it  to  be  night ;  and  all  the  great  and  little 
shows,  and  booths,  and  stalls  are  ablaze  with  lights  of  all 
kinds  of  colors,  magnitudes,  and,  we  may  add,  smokes  and 
odors,  as  many  of  them  i-sue  from  a  mysterious  mixture  of 
melted  fat  of  various  creatures.  All  the  principal  shows, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  vans,  have  a  platform,  or  stage,  in 
front,  and  hereupon  is  enacted  a  wonderfully  more  brilliant, 
attractive,  grotesrjue,  and  laugh.ible  performance  than  any¬ 
thing  to  be  seen  inside.  Portions  of  tragedies  are  enacted, 
including  murders,  combats,  and  spectres ;  dances  of  all 
sorts  are  given  ;  men  and  women  in  gorgeous  array  of  cot¬ 
ton  velvets,  spangles,  and  feathers  stand  upon  horses,  or 
promenade  with  most  ostentatious  dignity,  sometimes  com¬ 
ing  forward  and  crjing  aloud,  “  Be  in  time!  be  in  time  I 
All  in  to  begin  1  ”  which  is  subsequently  rciMjated  half-a- 
dozen  times  before  they  retire  to  console  with  their  pres¬ 
ence  those  who  are  waiting  se.ated  inside.  Now  and  then, 
part  of  the  promise<l  “  grand  pantomime  ”  is  represented 
on  the  outer  stage,  and  culminates  with  a  rush  of  the  clown, 
pantaloon,  and  two  or  three  acrobats  mounted  on  hobW- 
horses,  down  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  right  into  the 
very  thick  of  the  crowd  below,  causing  one  or  two  fights  in 
the  confusion  and  difficulty  of  their  return,  to  the  immense 
delight  of  all  those  who  witness  it,  and  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  ruffians  and  other  pickpockets  here  and 
there  collected.  While  these  things  are  going  on  below, 
there  are  other  scenes  above  —  such  as  high-flying  boat- 
swings,  full  of  laughing  and  screaming  young  men  and 
women  ;  the  slack-rope  dancers  in  their  brilliant  dresses  of 
silver  and  gold  tinsel  and  spangles,  who  are  perched  on 
swinging  ropes  amidst  the  white  and  scarlet  draperies  near 
the  topmost  ridges  of  the  larger  theatres  and  shows  ;  and, 
rising  over  all,  the  coiling  smoke-clouds  of  the  blazing  fat- 
lamps  and  pitchy  torches  roll  and  float  upwards  towards 
the  moon,  every  now  and  then  rapidly  cut  through  by  the 
hissing  head  and  tail  of  a  rocket,  which  presently  explodes 
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in  brilliant  stars  of  white,  green,  and  red  over  the  frantic 
tumult  beneath. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  winter  fair 
which  has  been  held  in  London  at  those  rare  intervals  when 
the  frost  has  been  so  strong  and  continuous,  that  the  ice  on 
the  Thames,  as  well  as  the  Serpentine  and  other  metropol¬ 
itan  waters,  has  attained  a  solid  thickne-s  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  the  thousands  of  people  who  assembled  there.  Innu¬ 
merable  stalls  and  booths  for  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing, 
together  with  swings,  peep-shows,  puppet-shows,  and  other 
amusements,  were  rapidly  erected,  or  wheeled  upon  the  ice ; 
there  were  also  many  little  gambling-tables,  roundabouts, 
ballad-singers,  and  instrumentalists,  from  the  humble 
Jew’s  harp  to  the  pompous  brass  band.  The  many  slips 
and  tumbles  upon  tne  ice  constituted  a  considerable  part 
of  the  fun,  and  was  promoted  by  glassy  surfaces  of  various 
cross  slides,  as  well  as  by  frequent  jerks  and  sudden  pushes 
with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  an  equilibrium.  The 
crowning  joy,  however,  was  at  night,  when  a  great  bonfire 
was  lighted  upon  the  ice,  and  a  bullock  was  roasted  whole. 
As  the  form  and  face  of  the  huge  creature  changed  with 
the  action  of  the  flames  and  the  red  heat,  and  the  head, 
horns,  and  eye-balls  became  inexpressibly  hideous,  John 
Bull,  far  more  than  his  emblematic  representative,  might 
be  said  to  have  been  in  his  glor}-,  while  dancing  and  whirl¬ 
ing  in  uncouth  and  rampant  mazes  round  the  crackling  and 
roaring  flames,  while  the  national  divinity,  self-basted  wi‘h 
black  and  crimson  streams,  was  fiercely  roasting. 


M.  fiDOUARD  LABOULAYE. 

Is  M.  Laboulaye  a  statesman  ?  He  would  doubtless  be 
greatly  offended  at  the  question  himself,  and  yet  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  his  entrance  into  active  political  life  was 
a  great  mistake,  as  it  has  been  with  many  other  French 
politicians.  It  is  a  misfortune  of  revolutionary  periods 
that  they  forcibly  drag  all  the  distinguished  men  of  a 
country  who  have  thought  upon  social,  historical,  judicial, 
or  political  problems  into  the  career  of  public  life.  Has 
not  even  M.  Renan  had  at  times  serious  thoughts  of  quit¬ 
ting  the  retirement  of  his  study  in  order  to  solicit  the  votes 
of  the  roughs  at  the  poll  ?  And  if  poets  like  Milton  and 
Lamartine  exchange  the  lyre  for  the  toga,  is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  thinker  should  deem  nimself  fit  for  the 
arena?  M.  Mignetis,  among  all  distinguished  French  his¬ 
torians  and  publicists,  the  only  one  we  know  of  who  stren¬ 
uously  resisted  this  temptation  during  his  whole  life,  and 
certainly  his  fame  will  not  suffer  from  his  wise  abstinence 
and  self-knowledge. 

Of  all  those  who,  like  M.  Cousin  and  M.  Villemain, 
jrielded  to  temptation  and  deserted  their  peaceful  and  dis¬ 
interested  researches  to  throw  themselves  into  the  struggles 
of  public  life,  M.  Laboulaye  is  certainly  the  man  who  ought 
least  to  have  done  so.  All  the  great  French  doctrinaires, 
from  Si^ybsand  Benjamin  Constant  down  to  Royer-Collard 
and  M.  Guizot,  have  proved  fatal  to  France  in  the  capacity 
of  statesmen.  M.  Laboulaye  entered  on  an  active  political 
career  so  late  that  he  will  be  prevented  from  doing  his 
country  all  the  harm  his  good  intentions  and  fine  intellect 
might  have  done  it,  were  he  younger  and  possessed  of 
greater  oratorical  power.  He.  does  not,  it  is  true,  share  the 
political  views  of  a  Guizot  and  a  Royer-Collard  ;  still,  he 
IS  none  the  less  a  doctrinaire  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
although  his  master  was  so  open  and  practical  a  mind  as  a 
Tocqueville.  As  soon  as  M.  Laboulaye  began  to  preach 
Tocqueville’s  opinions  they  became,  as  it  were,  cr)'stal- 
li*_ed ;  that  is  to  say,  they  lost  their  principal  merit,  that  of 
pliability  and  relativcness.  Tocqueville,  besides  his  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority,  possessed  one  great  advantage  over  the 
modern  Sidyfes  of  republicanism  ;  he  had  seen  tne  greatest 
existing  republic  with  his  own  eyes,  and,  although  he  ad¬ 
mired  many  things  in  its  constitution  and  in  the  working 
of  its  constitution,  he  on  the  whole  received  Dickens’s  im¬ 
pression  ;  he  feared  “  that  the  heaviest  blow  ever  dealt  at 
liberty  would  be  dealt  by  North  America  in  the  failure  of 
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its  example  to  the  earth.”  Not  so  M.  Laboulaye,  who 
always  inhabited  the  templa  serena,  and  never  cende- 
scended  to  leave  them  in  order  to  look  at  real  thin<rs  closely 
Perhaps  if  the  old  Americomaniac  had  ever  seen°the  land 
of  his  dreams  with  his  own  eyes,  he  would  have  relin¬ 
quished  more  than  one  of  his  illusions,  and  regretted  in 
brand-new  Sixth-Street  his  ill-paved  Rue  Taitbout.  Ai 
things  are,  America  for  him  is  the  sole  standard  of  perfec. 
tion,  a  spotless  sun,  even  without  the  speck  of  the  New 
York  city  administration.  What  has  contributed  a  ffood 
deal  towards  augmenting  this  otherwise  genuine  enihn- 
siasm  for  the  transatlantic  republic  is  transatlantic  flat¬ 
tery.  M.  Laboulaye’s  name  is  more  popular  over  the  sea 
than  in  his  native  country,  and,  by  way  of  just  return,  the 
people  he  judges  so  favorably,  having  never  seen  them  at 
home,  think  him  far  superior  to  what  he  is,  because  they 
never  saw  him  among  his  countrymen.  Now,  there  is  no 
man  in  the  whole  world,  not  even  Victor  Hugo  himself 
more  accessible  to  flattery  than  M.  Laboulaye,  who  in  this, 
as  in  nearly  all  other  things,  is  a  regular  Frenchman  to 
the  backbone.  His  conversation  mostly  turns  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  nobody  knows  better  than  he  how  to  let  a  visitor 
know  to  what  an  illustrious  personage  he  has  the  honor 
of  speaking- 

But  M.  Laboulaye  is  not  only  French  by  his  innocent 
amour  prop  re,  he  is  equally  so  by  the  turn  of  his  mind  and 
by  his  public  and  private  character.  'Phe  venerable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  in  his  youth  pro¬ 
fessed  a  high  admiration  for  German  science  and  German 
scholars,  just  as  his  idol,  Benjamin  Constant,  did  before 
him,  only  with  the  tacit  reserve  that  they  were  always  to 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  French  science  and  Freiicli 
scholars  M.  Laboulaye  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
known  to  France  the  great  revolution  accomplished  in 
jurisprudence  by  Savigny,  and  he  exposed  with  all  the 
cleverness,  lucidity,  and  taste  of  a  Frenchman  the  ruling 
idea  of  the  German  jurisconsult,  namely,  that  all  living 
law,  and  especially  the  Roman  law,  is  not  the  result  of  the 
intentional  effort  of  a  reasoning  legislator,  nor  the  fruit 
of  abstract  reflection  and  theoretical  principles,  but  the  un¬ 
conscious  work  of  generations,  who  give  their  customs  and 
the  decisions  of  their  judges  the  authority  of  law.  These 
German  historical  views,  however,  were  taught  by  M.  La¬ 
boulaye  to  the  French  with  all  the  logic  of  a  French  mind. 
To  say  the  thing  in  one  word,  M.  Laboulaye  made  himself 
the  most  absolute  defender  of  relativeness.  All  his  lile  he 
has  been  apodictically  intolerant  in  his  defence  of  tolerance, 
and  passionately  despotic  in  his  way  of  pleadingfor  liberty. 
M.  Laboulaye  understands  the  leading  ideas  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  school  better  than  any  Frenchman,  but  he  is  utterly 
unable  to  apply  them  to  the  emergency  of  fresh  cases  and 
present  times,  because  his  mind  is  wanting  in  pliability. 
The  man  who  formerly  looked  up  to  the  Roman  legislation 
and  the  English  constitution  as  the  grandest  works  of  un¬ 
consciously  working  history,  now  prepares  constitutions 
h  la  Sidyhs  for  France,  taking  for  nis  pattern,  of  cours^ 
another  quite  rationalistic  work,  i.  e.,  the  American  consti¬ 
tution,  and  refusing  to  see  in  present  reality  what  he  dis¬ 
cerns  so  well  in  past  history  —  namely,  that  the  best  con¬ 
stitution  for  France  would  be  no  constitution  at  all- 

Again,  M  Laboulaye  is  a  great  friend  to  self-government 
and  liberty.  But  the  abstract  nature  of  his  mind  prevents 
him  from  seeing  that  self-government  in  an  aristocratic 
country  like  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  democratic  France  of  the  nineteenth; 
and,  while  enlightened  English  and  American  statesmen 
are  thinking  of  the  means  of  remedying  the  evils  of  so- 
called  self-government  in  villages  as  well  as  in  great  towns, 
M.  Laboulaye  still  looks  upon  that  very  form  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  former  times  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils 
France  suffers  from.  Nor  is  he  endowed  with  a 
sight  with  respect  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  li> 
erty  on  the  Old  Continent  and  the  New.  His  principle  is 
that  of  unlimited  liberty;  the  state  must  abdicate;  w 
must  be  left  to  individual  initiative  ;  the  whole  state  m*- 
chinery  is,  like  the  ideal  once  dreamt  by  Mr.  John  Stuw 
Mill,  to  become  a  great  mutusil  insurance  company. 
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hisTorhe^eems  to  have,  no  consciousness  whatever  of  the 
state  as  a  moral  being,  having  its  traditions,  its 
its  moral  and  intellectual  character,  its  rights 
,0(1  Quiics  towards  the  citizens.  His  logic  plays  him  false 
here  again,  as  it  did  in  former  times  to  that  other  doctri- 
jyrt^'ilhelm  von  Humboldt,  when  he  endeavored  to  re- 
isKt  the  activity  of  the  state  to  a  minimum. 

A  true  Frenchman  —  and  M.  Laboulaye,  as  we  have  said, 
i,  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  spite  of  the  foreign 
of  his  ideas  —  can  resist  many  things,  but  he  never 
logic.  The  famous  theory  of  unlimited  liberty  leads 
him  to  the  absolute  separation  of  Church  from  State ;  and, 
with  the  (UsinvoUure  of  men  who  view  things  from  on  high, 
yiJ  do  not  condescend  to  come  down  to  this  our  common 
„rth,  be  summons  Italy  to  apply  the  same  policy  which 
the  North  American  republic  follows  in  its  vast  expanse, 
inhabited  by  hundreds  of  hostile  sects,  to  its  old  priest- 
ridden  country  —  cradle  and  centre  of  the  most  powerfully 
oivanued  Church  in  the  world.  He  has  the  example  of 
Udgium  under  his  eyes,  and  yet  he  is  unwilling  to  see  the 
hirm  which  absolute  liberty  of  the  Church  and  absolute 
disMining  of  the  State  towards  the  Church  have  done-in 
lew  than  forty  years,  and  continues  believing  that  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  ought  to  leave  the  Church  free  to  plot 
igainst  the  State,  to  overthrow  the  liberty  of  its  adversaries 
(for  this  would  be  infallibly  the  result,  in  France  at  least), 
ind  realize  the  dreams  of  the  Syllabus.  Undoubtedly,  it 
is  impossible  to  extinguish  the  light  of  modern  science,  as 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Church,  in  spite  of  all  her 
eforts,  to  suppress  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo.  So 
M.  Laboulaye  and  his  school  are  right  in  their  confi¬ 
dence  ;  but  history  teaches  us  that  it  is  only  too  possible 
for  her  to  reconquer  the  provinces  won  by  the  liberty  of 
thought,  as  she  once  reconquered  in  less  than  a  century  the 
fonnerly  Protestant  provinces  of  Austria  and  Bohemia, 
Bavaria  and  Flanders,  as  she  has  uprooted  the  germs  of 
Protestantism  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  But  what  is 
that  to  a  mind  in  love  with  logic  ?  If  absolute  liberty 
thould  finally  destroy  liberty,  what  does  that  matter,  pro¬ 
vided  the  system  a  consistent  one  ?  “  Perissent  les 
colonies  plutot  qu’un  principe  1  ”  exclaimed  Robespierre  ; 
and  there  is  a  piece  of  Robespierre  even  in  the  best  of 
Frenchmen. 

It  is  this  absolute  turn  of  mind  which  has  constantly  pre¬ 
vented  M.  Laboulaye  from  being  recognized  as  a  political 
man  by  the  instinct  of  the  masses,  who  never  would  give 
him  their  votes,  or  by  the  clear  sight  of  the  rulers,  who 
never  would  call  him  to  their  counsels.  It  needed  all  the 
dearth  of  men  of  any  value  in  1870  to  crown  finally  the 
vivhes  of  the  old  professor’s  life,  and  to  bring  him  into  a 
Parliamentary  Assembly  at  the  age  of  sixty.  It  appears 
that  his  colleagues  are  afraid  of  him,  in  spite  of  his  consti¬ 
tutional  science,  perhaps  also  because  of  it,  for  he  has  not 
been  elected  into  the  Committee  of  Thirty  charged  with 
the  elaboration  of  the  provisional  constitution  by  which  M. 
Thiers  is  to  rule.  To  say  the  truth,  and  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  his  honorable  life,  to  his  great  mental  powers,  to 
bis  distinguished  talent  as  a  writer,  and  to  his  eminent 
learning,  the  people’s  instinct,  the  ruler’s  sagacity,  and  the 
Parliament’s  prejudices  have  not  been  mistaken.  M.  La- 
boulaye  ought  never  to  have  abandoned  the  professor’s  chair. 
He  began  his  life  as  a  professor,  he  earned  his  fame  and 
consideration  as  a  professor ;  he  ought  to  have  remained  a 
professor  to  the  last.  He  must  even  feel  it  himselL  How 
moch  more  at  his  ease  must  he  have  felt  in  the  College  de 
France,  with  hundreds  of  pretty  American  girls  at  his  feet, 
lirinking  in  greedily  the  flattering  pictures  he  was  wont  to 
ilraw  of  their  mother  country  and  her  institutions,  the  ideal 
rirtnes  of  which  they  most  likely  never  had  found  out 
ihemselves,  and  awed  by  his  supKjriority  of  age,  learning, 
lame,  wit,  and  old  civilization  he  so  unwillingly  belonged 
<0.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  are  far  from  being  such 
suet,  deferential,  attentive,  and  enthusiastic  listeners ;  and 
■ore  than  once  M.  Laboulaye  must  already  have  regretted 
the  balmy  days  of  his  familiar,  caustic  eloquence  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Jacques,  where  there  was  no  fear  ol  untoward  inter- 
niption  I  Nowhere,  indeed,  was  M.  Laboulaye  more  at 
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home  and  better  placed  than  in  his  professorship,  and  his 
didactic  eloquence  was  certainly  ideal  in  its  way,  however 
adorned  with  wit  and  malice  it  might  be.  Even  his  wit  and 
his  malice  themselves  had  something  of  the  schoolmaster, 
as  the  humor  of  his  famous  pamphlets  (“Paris  en  Am4- 
rique  ”  and  “  Le  Prince  Caniche  ”)  is  of  an  essentially 
scholastic  kind,  made  to  please,  and  which  indeed  did 
please  uncommonly  all  the  old  schoolboys  of  France. 

Contradictory  and  equivocal  as  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  political  world  and  science  may  be  said  to  have  been, 
his  position  in  society  is  not  less  doubtful.  His  democratic 
principles  make  it  a  duty  for  him  to  boast  of  his  risincr  from 
a  printer’s  shop  to  his  present  station,  to  affect  republican 
simplicity,  and  to  oppose  a  monarchical  government ;  yet  he 
is  by  no  means  displeased  when  he  sees  members  of  bis 
family  contract  rich  matrimonial  alliances,  serve,  even  under 
the  Empire,  in  diplomacy  and  courts  of  justice,  and  above 
all  things  flattered  when  they  resume  the  old  and  lon<T-for- 

fotten  name  of  his  grandfather,  with  its  noble  sound  —  M. 
.efebvre  de  Laboulaye. 


SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  MAKING  BETTER 
OF  IT. 

BY  THE  COUNTRY  PARSON. 

This  is  the  last  forenoon  of  1872.  The  morning  was 
rainy,  but  now  the  day  has  brightened.  The  soaked  col¬ 
lege  which  is  before  me  whenever  I  look  up  from  the  page 
I  am  writing,  is  getting  dry  in  patches :  the  somewhat 
starved  Jacobean  Gothic  is  spotty  black  and  gray.  Two 
large  crosses,  surmounting  gables,  look  very  black  against 
an  opal  sky.  The  weathercock  of  the  severely-simple  spire 
across  the  quadrangle,  which  has  stood  there  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  years,  points  to  the  southeast.  For  many  days  and 
weeks  there  lias  been  all  but  ceaseless  rain.  We  have  not 
here  the  wide  plains  of  central  England,  traversed  by 
great  rivers:  we  are  entirely  safe  from  the  floods  which 
have  there  converted  vast  tracts  into  a  turbid  inland  sea. 
But  here  too  it  has  been  dreary  enough  when  the  light  was 
failing  on  these  gloomy  afternoons,  and  all  the  world 
seemed  soaked  with  wet,  cheerless,  and  miserable.  One 
was  glad  to  get  into  shelter,  and  shut  out  the  dismal  day. 

Yet  there  were  advantages  about  that  disheartening 
weather.  Every  hard-working  student  knows  the  peculiar 
feeling  with  which  one  looks  out  upon  driving  rain  and  a 
lowering  sky,  and  thinks  that  one  is  losing  nothing  by 
being  indoors.  Sunshine  and  green  trees  invite  one  forth  ; 
and  the  task,  generally  uji-hill  at  first  starting,  has  not  fair 
play.  Doubtless  a  vast  deal  of  head-work  has  been  got 
through  in  this  square  mile  during  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  For  one  third  of  the  population  of  this  little  city  is 
enduring  the  process  of  education.  And  those  who  are 
not  learning  are  teaching :  teaching  moderate  numbers 
here,  and  (some  of  them)  much  greater  numbers  elsewhere. 
The  awful  Alphabet  has  been  assailed  and  subdued  in  this 
place,  as  these  wintry  days  shortened.  Many  Latin  verses, 
many  Greek  lambics  have  been  put  together.  The  mazes 
of  Philosophy  and  Theology  have  been  entered,  if  not  un¬ 
ravelled  :  they  have  come  as  near  to  being  unravelled  here 
as  anywhere  else.  Various  elaborate  though  brief  sermons 
have  been  written  :  the  people  here  have  no  liking  for  long 
ones.  'The  writer  approves  the  taste,  and  indeed  conforms 
to  it.  Old-fashioned  preachers  still  strive  against  the  tide. 
One  such,  the  greatest  orator  of  Scotland  in  his  day,  lately 
asserted  at  the  close  of  a  lengthy  discourse,  that  an  unfail¬ 
ing  test  of  a  good  man  is  an  insatiable  appetite  for  preach¬ 
ing  :  and  that,  however  abundant  the  instruction  received 
at  church,  the  good  man  ever  quits  the  sacred  building 
saying  (it  is  to  be  presumed  only  in  a  whisper)  More, 
More  I  Not  such  is  the  writer’s  experience.  He  has  known 
very  many  good  folk  who  depart  with  the  unspoken  wish. 
Less,  Less  1  And  he  has  known  admirable  though  ex¬ 
ceptional  men  whose  true  feeling  would  find  expression  in 
the  formula.  None  at  all.  None  at  all  I 
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As  these  words  arc  written,  the  sun  suddenly  shines  in 
through  tlic  window  (it  looks  due  south)  :  and  the  page  of 
blue  pa|)cr  gleams  in  a  golden  splendor.  Let  it  be  ac- 
ccf  te  1  as  a])proval  of  what  was  designed  to  be  forthwith 
written.  You  may  read  it  here. 

There  are  few  things  of  which  I  am  more  convinced, 
than  that  we  ought  all  to  be  making  a  great  deal  more  of 
life  than  we  do.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  turning  life 
to  b»?tter  aeeount  —  though  that  in  most  eases  is  true  — 
but  in  the  sense  of  feeling  happier  while  it  is  passing  over, 
and  of  getting  more  enjoyment  out  of  it  than  we  do.  Now 
and  then,  as  things  are,  we  have  glimpses  of  ways  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things  and  feeling  towards  them,  which  lor  the  mo¬ 
ment  make  life  far  more  bright.  And  when  we  arc  going 
away  from  some  pleasant  place,  or  bidding  farewell  to 
some  pleasant  period  of  time,  we  have  a  certain  vague  yet 
remorseful  sense  that  we  have  not  enjoyed  either  as  much 
as  we  ought  and  might.  This  latter  feeling  is  a  specially 
jarring  one.  To  find  out  how  much  more  happiness  was 
within  our  reach  than  we  hatl  thought,  is  very  ve.xing. 

Now,  might  we  not,  beginning  a  new  year,  look  about  us 
and  see  whether  we  cannot  manage  to  be  hajtpierV  Try, 
that  is,  in  a  humble  w.ay,  to  get  more  cheerfulness  and  con¬ 
tent  out  of  our  belongings  and  surroundings?  I  write  for 
readers  of  simple  miuils,  and  modest  estate.  There  are 
human  beings  who  ha»e  great  possessions:  who  have  in 
profusion  all  the  outward  appliances  which  mankind  is 
agreed  (with  few  e.xcepfions)  in  regarding  as  the  means  of 
inward  content:  and  such  would  no  doubt  regard  with 
undisguised  contempt  my  simple  suggestions,  and  my  lowly 
causes  and  ettects.  And  there  are  human  beings  who 
have  great  minds,  not  to  be  interestetl  by  little  things : 
likewise  deep  insight,  not  to  be  hoodwinked  by  natural  and 
kindly  illusions.  I  do  not  vainly  pretend  to  do  good,  even 
the  smallest,  to  any  such.  These  are  beyond  my  mark. 
But  might  not  simple  folk,  devoid  of  cynicism,  try  to  do,  as 
to  all  our  life,  what  each  of  us  has  ()erhaps  done  with 
regard  to  some  special  worldly  position  or  advantage  pos¬ 
sessed  for  a  little  —  seek  (that  is)  to  find  out  and  make  use 
of  its  capacities  before  it  is  taken  from  us?  A  duke,  with 
a  hundred  thoasand  a  year,  would  not  think  of  such  a 
thing :  but  a  jtoor  country  parson  with  three  hundred  a 
year  may  not  unfitly  walk  about  his  little  shndrbery,  and 
make  an  eftbrt  to  clearly  realize  the  advantages  of  his 
position,  and  (so  to  speak)  to  squeeze  out  of  it  whatever 
drops  of  comfort  it  may  yield  :  looking  back  on  days  when 
his  lot  was  much  worse  :  desiring  to  feel  grateful  and  even 
surprised  to  find  himself  so  respectable  as  he  is  :  compar¬ 
ing  his  little  successes  with  the  far  lesser  successes  of  far 
better  men  :  not  trying  (as  Mr.  Dickens  expressed  it)  to 
make  believe  very  much,  but  only  to  bring  out  into  dis¬ 
tinctness  the  latent  truth,  to  the  end  that  should  dark  days 
come  he  may  not  have  to  look  back  remorsefully,  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  have  made  far  more  of  things,  and  that  he 
had  been  far  happier  than  at  the  time  he  knew.  We  have 
many  worries,  anxieties,  and  mortifications  :  we  have  gone 
through  much  hard  work,  little  remarked  and  poorly  re¬ 
warded  :  we  cannot  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that 
any  special  kindly  appreciation  awaits  us  in  the  future,  or 
that  we  shall  ever  be  materially  better  in  circumstances  or 
in  estimation  than  we  arc  now:  we  started  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  mending  the  world,  but  we  have  come  down  to 
being  thankful  if  we  can  pay  our  way.  Still  there  are 
those  who  are  decidedly  worse  off,  yet  who  are  wonderfully 
cheerful,  and  do  not  seem  to  regard  life  as  a  load.  Let  us 
do  our  best  to  place  ourselves  where  we  shall  catch  some 
blinks  of  sunshine. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  at  once  that  cheerfulness  of  view 
and  of  heart  comes  mainly  of  physical  conditions.  Good 
digestion  and  unshaken  nerves  are  the  great  cause  of 
cheerful  views  of  life,  and  of  all  the  round  of  very  little 
things,  and  the  entanglement  of  small  interests  that  make 
life.  If  the  mucous  membrane  be  wrong,  it  eclipses  the  sun 
as  no  cause  does  that  is  reconled  in  the  almanac.  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  or  that  vague,  all-reaching  malaise  which  doctors 
describe  by  saying  that  the  nervous  system  has  been 
severely  shaken,  makes  existence  heavy.  Worries  seem 
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insufT'erablc :  difficulties  insuperable :  pcrple.xities  quite 
killing  :  there  is  no  zest  in  duty,  which  is  a  thing  to  shrink 
from  :  and  every  day  seems  more  than  can  be  fa<-cd 
whole  thing  seems  poor  and  wretched  ;  and  you  wish  von 
were  away  from  it.  A  thousand  possibilities  of  misfortune 
which  the  healthy  mind  puts  aside,  a  thousand  miserable 
recollections  of  irremediable  evil,  crowd  in.  1  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  physical  causes  as  producing  misery  to  the  sulfcrer 
him-elt,  not  to  others  :  or  mention  might  be  made  of  fret, 
fulness,  snappishness,  destruction  of  the  power  of  svmpathr 
and  a  general  cursedness  which  radiates  all  evil  anj 
miserable  moods  and  humors  on  all  around  :  making  him 
in  the  domestic  circle  a  sort  of  negative  or  diabolical  sun 
disseminating  darkness  instead  of  light.  ’ 

It  is  therefore  expedient,  or  rather  it  is  essential,  to  the 
man  who  would  pass  through  life  with  tolerable  cheerful¬ 
ness,  that  he  give  due  diligence  to  the  preservation  of 
bodily  health.  Above  all,  he  must  beware  of  every  influ. 
ence  which  would  bear  unkindly  on  that  mysterious  [lortion 
of  our  being,  so  closely  allied  with  that  in  us  which  feels 
and  thinks,  which  is  commonly  called  the  nervous  system. 
Awful  is  the  dislocation  of  the  entire  outward  universe: 
strange  and  wild  the  inexpressible  depths  of  morbid  fancy 
and  emotion  :  infinite  the  variety  of  miserable  exiieripnee; 
that  comes  of  a  fact  so  simply  expressed  as  in  the  phrase 
shaken  nerves.  And  so  nearly  do  kindliness  of  heart,  and 
the  intuition  of  truth  and  fact  follow  the  repaired  sound¬ 
ness  and  good  estate  of  that  special  part  of  us  (if  indeed  it 
be  physically  a  part  only),  tint  I  have  serious  thoughts  of 
developing  a  new  Physical  Theory  of  Virtue  and  Ihippincss 
for  the  advantage  ot  the  overdriven  and  worried  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  for  the  guidance  of  all  in  whom  the  mind  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  body'.  Hogs,  and  the  like,  need  not 
study  that  Theory'  when  it  is  published  :  but  all  men  in 
whom  there  is  any  measure  of  head  and  heart  ought.  I  do 
not  mind  saying,  in  advance,  that  my  design  is  to  stimulate 
happiness  anil  virtue  by  the  skilful  administration  of  food 
and  medicine.  There  are  certain  Christian  graces  which 
are  impossible  of  attainment  to  the  nervous  dyspeptic:  but 
all  that  is  clear  in  faith  and  amiable  in  afTection  is  ea.«y  to 
the  human  being  whose  system  is  eupeptic  and  whose 
nerves  sound.  Even  skepticism,  saddest  of  all  maladies,  I 
would  treat  by  the  due  exhibition  of  physical  remedies;  by 
flesh-brushing,  bathing,  long  walks  in  pure  air.  As  for 
ordinary  evil  tempers,  and  familiar  low  spirits,  and  gloomy 
morbid  notions,  I  would  make  havoc  of  them  in  two 
months’  time.  First,  I  would  absolutely  cut  off' all  alcohol; 
alcohol  in  wine  as  well  as  in  spirits.  I.ict  the  daily  pint  of 
claret  be  imbibed,  and  no  more.  No  man’s  mind  is  healthy 
who  ever  tastes  undiluted  brandy  :  his  state  is  perilous  who 
drinks  it  even  diluted  with  potash  water.  I  am  not  a  tee¬ 
totaler;  and  have  not  been  favorably  impressed  by  any 
such  I  have  met :  yet  let  me  declare  with  authority,  that 
wherever  it  is  not  medicine,  alcohol  is  poison.  Of  course, 
it  is  sometimes  invaluable  medicine:  but  when  needful, let 
it  be  used  as  such.  If  one  have  no  mind  to  speak  of,  and 
if  one  goes  through  extreme  bodily  exercise,  even  abundant 
alcohol  may  not  do  perceptible  harm :  but  to  the  man  sub¬ 
ject  to  unequal  spirits,  to  the  man  of  finely-strung  nature, 
it  is  absolute  ruin.  For  drink,  good  for  body  and  soul, 
there  is  nothing  like  milk.  Take  abundance  of  that,  and 
you  will  increase  in  cheerfulness  and  goodness  daily.  For 
details  of  certain  simple  alteratives  and  tonics,  the  reader 
must  await  the  full  development  of  my  theory  at  a  future 
day,  I  shall  not  intrude  into  the  office  of  a  Moral  Physi¬ 
cian  without  due  qualification.  And  in  any  case  I  shall  not 
be  as  the  country  doctor,  in  rude  health,  ever  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  with  awful  appetite  and  nerves  of  whipcord,  who, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  sort  of  patient  I  seek, 
has  to  make  it  the  main  problem.  To  conceal  from  his  pa¬ 
tient  how  little  the  doctor  understands  what  is  wrong  with 
him. 

It  is  understood  then,  for  one  thing,  that  hcnceforwaid 
all  readers  will  give  much  diligence  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  good  bodily  health  which  will  give  no  quarter  to  a 
morbid  mind  ,  but  which  will  make  a  man  more  cheerful, 
sensible,  hopeful,  good-tempered ;  free  from  crotchets  and 
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■ispicions  and  envyings.  But  beyond  the  cultivation  of 
liealth,  which  is  the  chief  talent  many  folks  possess,  let 
(trtsin  moral  counsels  be  received  with  docility  by  the 
judicious. 

We  must  diligently  train  ourselves  not  to  get  so  angry 
u  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  It  is  very  wearing-out. 
■jliosc  who  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  dishonesty,  both 
,g)on<’  the  educated  and  the  uneducated ;  fencing,  dodging, 
jhiftin'^  ground,  playing  tricks  with  words,  and  absolute 
lrin'’i  know  how  the  keen  indignation  these  things  e.xcite 
iji  the  downright  and  magnanimous  soul  tears  and  hurts  it. 

I  sometiines  wonder  how  that  prophet-like  man  who  remains 
imong  us  still,  and  who  has  lifted  up  so  brave  and  fierce 
ind  eloquent  a  voice  against  all  he  thought  wrong  for  two 
^  years,  has  not  been  killed  by  the  wrath  he  has  felt 
ud  uttered  towards  all  meanness,  dishonesty,  and  incom¬ 
petency,  in  a  world  where  these  so  abound  ;  but  1  suppose 
Cirlyle  inherited  a  strong  body  as  well  as  a  mighty  soul. 
One  thinks  of  the  touching  yet  awful  inscription  above 
Svift’s  grave:  Uhi  sava  indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerate 
u^uii.  Yes,  gone  where  fierce  wrath  against  wrong-doing 
t»n  no  longer  tear  the  heart  I  And  it  is  not  less  irritating, 
bat  more,  that  dishonest,  mean,  and  wicked  things  are  in 
BO  degree  confined  to  what  are  called  the  criminal  classes  ; 
batsre  many  times  done  by  smug,  fat,  self-satisfied  persons, 
who  are  able  to  conceal  from  themselves  what  degraded 
uimals  they  are :  who  can  talk  unctuously  on  religious 
abjects,  and  make  long  if  somewhat  floundering  prayers. 
Itwai  after  being  found  out  in  some  specially  dirty  trick, 
that  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  most  devout  and  pious  in  his  de¬ 
portment.  My  friend  Smith  tells  me  that  he  knew  in  his 
Toath,  half  a  century  since,  a  preacher  who  never  reached 
»ch  heights  of  spirituality  in  his  sermons,  as  immediately 
liter  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  Yes,  and  the  spir¬ 
ituality  imposed  upon  really  good  people,  for  awhile. 
Ultimately,  I  rejoice  to  say,  he  was  kicked  out,  and  died 
It  a  locality  then  known  as  Botany  Bay.  But  without 
wpposing  cases  so  extreme,  each  of  us,  in  his  own  little 
sphere,  has  possibly  a  good  many  times  seen  conduct  which 
ucited  a  vehemence  of  moral  reprobation  that  made  one 
aailerstand  the  inscription  in  St.  Patrick’s  at  Dublin.  I 
lament  to  siiy  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  of  all  theological 
dogmas  the  one  which  gains  most  confirmation  from  the 
mwing  experience  of  life,  is  that  of  the  Perversion  of 
UuMan  Nature, 

This  having  been  said,  let  it  be  added  that  it  is  wise  to 
UK,  in  practical  judgments  of  men  and  women,  a  some¬ 
what  low  standard.  You  will  keep  yourself  unhappy 
mless  you  do  this.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you  are 
dealing  with  imperfect  means  and  with  warped  material : 
and  do  not  expect  too  much.  Train  yourself  to  think  that 
mortals  are  (after  all)  only  working  out  their  nature. 
There  are  folks  who  could  no  more  be  magnanimous,  truth- 
hd,  frank,  downright,  than  they  could  be  twelve  feet  high. 
And  if  people  are  bad,  they  deserve  great  pity.  The 
*<nt  punishment  of  the  shuffling,  malicious  liar,  is  in  the 
het  that  he  is  such.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  he  could  be 
made  to  feel  this,  and  take  it  in.  Even  in  the  case  of 
dswils,  who  are  not  merely  very  bad  men,  but  persons  in 
whom  there  is  no  good  at  all :  probably  their  chief  punish¬ 
ment  is  just  that  they  are  what  they  are.  Let  us  train 
omelTes  to  seek  for  excuses  for  the  small  sinners  of  petty, 
actoal  life.  Let  us  seek  to  acquire  the  great  faculty  (capa- 
U*  of  cultivation)  of  looking  the  other  way.  I  do  not 
turning  the  other  page,  and  finding  what  is  to  be  set 
ipinstthe  offence  or  offences;  I  mean,  when  there  is  a 
wngreeable  object  before  us,  which  ruffles  us  to  look  at 
ud think  of,  looking  away  from  it:  looking  at  something 
•ke,or  at  anything  else.  I  fear  that  charity  and  cynicism 
moetimes  reveal  themselves  in  identical  manifestation. 
^  man  who  regards  human  nature  with  an  easy-going 
^tempt,  and  he  who  bears  with  human  nature  with  a 
“rise  pity,  may  act  very  much  alike.  Perhaps,  selfishly, 
better  with  the  cynic.  He  has  the  easier  mind.  I 
W  the  difficulty  of  the  point  to  which  my  argument  has 
*  me.  It  may  conduce  to  peace  of  heart,  and  to  good 
^mhon,  to  cast  an  amused  smile  at  the  sneak,  with  the 


reflection,  Justichat  I  expected:  to  listen  to  the  manifest 
lie,  to  submit  to  be  cheated,  to  look  upon  the  degr.aded 
drunkard,  and  merely  think.  Of  course,  of  course.  But  I 
fear  Mr.  Carlyle  (who  has  been  my  chief  study  for  a  year 
past)  would  shake  the  head  of  severity  over  all  this;  and 
judge  that  the  ground  I  take  is  low.  All  I  say  is  that  we 
must  try  to  take  it,  unless  we  are  content  to  be  as  the 
broken-hearted  Jewish  prophet,  crying  aloud  out  of  his 
misery  against  evils  he  cannot  mend. 

I  will  not  palter  here,  with  God’s  truth.  Though  the 
keen  indignation  may  tear  the  heart,  there  are  cases  in 
which  we  do  well  to  be  angry  :  in  which  we  should  be  con¬ 
temptible  creatures  if  we  failed  to  be  angry,  and  bitterly 
so.  We  dare  not  shade  off  the  eternal  diflerence  between 
Right  and  Wrong.  We  sh.all  not  sit  down  contentedly  in 
the  presence  of  any  evil,  injustice,  or  dishonesty,  that  we 
can  expose  or  redress.  There  are  those  who  will  call  us 
Quixotic ;  let  them.  We  must  take  our  place  on  God’s 
side  against  all  the  works  of  the  Devil,  and  fight  with 
them.  And  everything  wrong,  everythin^  unjust  and 
untrue,  is  what  I  mean  by  the  work  of  the  Devil.  If  we 
are  worth  counting  at  all,  we  must  fly  at  it.  As  Luther 
sxid,  I  cannot  do  otherxoise ;  God  help  me.  Amen. 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  gravely  :  but  what  is  given 
must  be  said.  This  gentle  charitableness  in  little  things 
with  our  fellow-creatures’  failings  which  1  have  been  advo¬ 
cating  on  selfish  grounds,  must  not  degenerate  into  an 
ignoble  Epicureanism,  a  moral  Canna  be  fashed :  the  same 
despicable  spirit  which  tolerates  dirt  and  untidiness  and 
foul  drains  and  close  rooms  about  a  dwelling.  There  is  a 
theological  distinction,  familiar  in  sermons  but  rare  in 
.actual  life,  which  is  taken  between  the  offence  and  the 
offender.  If  it  could  be  managed,  it  would  be  very  well 
to  hate  the  moral  evil,  but  be  merciful  to  the  poor  wretch 
that  does  the  sin.  And  we  may  fitly  enough  be  thankful 
if  we  are  placed  in  life  where  we  do  not  see  too  much  of 
that  evil,  so  wretched  to  behold,  and  which  the  individual 
man  can  do  so  little  to  do  away.  For  it  is  through  con¬ 
currence  of  many  great  causes  that  great  effects  come. 
And,  just  as  it  is  appointed  to  some  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
some  awful  accident  that  kills  or  maims,  so  it  is  appointed 
to  others  to  be  set  face  to  face  with  facts  which  make 
life  a  long  and  fierce  fight ;  though  the  strife  be  miserable 
while  it  lasts,  and  the  result  almost  nothing.  All  honor  to 
the  moral  forlorn-hope  of  the  human  race  I 

And  then,  while  we  are  thus  keen  against  all  evil  and 
wrong-doing,  let  us  see  that  we  be  keen  against  it  in  our¬ 
selves  as  well  as  in  others.  This  reflection  may  help  us 
the  better  to  understand  the  theological  distinction  lately 
named.  If  we  can  manage  to  like  ourselves  very  well, 
though  there  is  a  good  deal  wrong  about  us,  why  not  others 
too?  Further,  let  us  bear  no  remembrance  of  personal 
offences  :  let  them  go  I  We  disapprove  a  man,  not  because 
he  knocks  up  against  us,  but  because  he  knocks  up  against 
the  universe  and  its  laws.  And  for  our  own  comfort’s 
sake,  for  our  nervous  system’s  sake,  as  well  as  for  a  score  of 
higher  reasons,  we  shall  go  with  a  great  but  erring  genius 
concerning  whom  the  writer  may  very  nearly  boast  that  he 
was  “  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill.’’ 

Then  gently  scan  your  fellow-man. 

Still  gentlier  sister-woman : 

Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin’  wrang. 

To  step  aside  is  human. 

Then  at  the  balance  let’s  be  mute ; 

We  never  can  adjust  it : 

What’s  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what’s  resisted. 

It  was  said  early  in  this  dissertation,  that  the  counsels 
of  contentment  contained  in  it  were  not  addressed  to  rich 
and  great  folk.  But  an  exception  is  to  be  made  here.  I 
believe  that  the  most  serious  subtractions  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  those  who  have  wealth  and  position  secured  to 
them,  come  through  the  offences  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
I  have  known  all  the  pleasure  of  an  evening  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  dwelling  spoiled  and  made  worihless,  because  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  would,  with 
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ever  <nt)winw  wrath,  reiterate  to  his  wife  and  children  the 
detail's  of  a  small  piece  of  impertinence  he  had  received 
that  afternoon  from  a  small  farmer.  That  petty  offence, 
not  worth  thinkinj'  of,  ruined  the  enjoyment  of  a  healthy 
and  united  family,  gathered  in  most  pleasant  outwanl  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  the  kindly  Christmas-time  in  a  lovely  scene. 
And  not  the  dukedom  nor  the  garter,  nor  the  historic  line 
nor  the  profuse  revenue,  not  even  the  useful  and  honored 
life  given  to  all  goo<l  works,  has  been  able  to  cheer  the 
prince  whose  tenantry  have  presumed  at  election-time  to 
vote  not  according  to  his  views  but  according  to  their  own. 
Happy  it  would  be  for  that  magnate  of  the  earth,  if  he 
could  persuade  himself  that  no  ofl’ence  has  been  done  him  : 
that  he  unreasonably  expected  what  he  had  no  right  to: 
and  that  only  his  own  unreasonable  expectations  have 
brought  this  disappointment  under  which  he  chafes  so 
sorely.  No  man,  so  much  as  he  who  has  all  the  material 
goo<l  this  world  can  give  him,  needs  to  gain  the  gift  of 
bearing  patiently  with  the  wrong-doings,  or  what  he  es¬ 
teems  the  wrong-doings  of  mortal  men.  It  was  terrible 
when  Mordecai,  by  refusing  to  touch  his  hat,  nullified  all 
the  innumerable  worldly  advantages  of  a  Prime  Minister  in 
departed  days.  It  is  nearly  as  bad  when  a  pack  of  un¬ 
mannerly  blockheads,  by  hooting  a  princely  carriage  as  it 
drives  through  an  ill-conducted  little  town,  can  irritate  the 
prince  to  an  unthankful  ferocity.  The  prince  should  have 
interpreteil  the  act  righ'ly.  lie  should  have  remembered 
that  this  is  merely  the  peculiar  fashion  in  which  certain 
folk  desire  to  express  that  on  certain  intricate  questions  of 
domestic  politics  they  hold  a  view  which  they  de.sire  should 
be  strongly  distinguished  from  the  view  held  by  the  prince. 
To  a  cultivated  mind,  the  peculiar  mode  of  expression  is 
repulsive  :  but  then  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be  remembered 
that  the  unmannerly  blockheads  of  the  little  town  did  not 
possess  cultivated  minds,  and  never  had  the  chance  of  pos¬ 
sessing  them,  and  could  only  express  themselves  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  actual  condition.  Ihere  is  a  homely  Scotch 
proverb  apposite  to  the  occasion  :  it  runs  as  follows  :  What 
can  ye  expect  of  a  sow  but  a  grumph  f 

Let  us  sum  the  matter  up.  We  shall  not  allow  ourselves 
to  get  angry,  if  we  can  help  it.  We  shall  not  fever  and 
fret  ourselves,  and  twist  the  delicate  machinery  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Not  if  we  can  help  it,  without  turning 
hypocritical  sneaks,  and  pretending  to  acquiesce  in  what 
all  right  men  must  loathe,  like  the  bishops  who  toadied 
George  IV.  of  Brentford.  I^et  us  proceed  to  lesser  coun¬ 
sels,  wholesome  for  such  as  would  modestly  enjoy  this  life. 

Let  a  comprehensive  counsel  be  stated.  Make  the  most 
of  little  consolations:  little  mild  satisfactions.  Try  hard 
to  keep  up  your  interest  in  the  little  details  which  make 
up  the  round  which  is  daily  life.  Always  have  some  little 
concern  on  hand,  to  occupy  the  mind  that  craves  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  to  gently  cheer. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  some  little  work  always  going 
forward.  Only  by  experience  will  you  really  understand 
how  a  very  little  thing  done  faithfully  every  day  will  in  the 
process  of  days  mount  up  to  a  great  sum.  If  you  are  a  hu¬ 
man  being  who  can  write  (to  write  is  the  great  consolation 
of  some),  then  write  even  one  page  a  day.  The  days  pass ; 
the  pages  accumulate ;  they  grow  into  something  very  con¬ 
siderable.  And  what  is  written,  is  written.  It  abides ; 
you  have  something  to  show  for  your  work.  It  is  a  vexing 
thing  in  the  work  of  many  men,  that  a  great  deal  of  it  just 
does  tlie  thing  needful  for  the  day,  and  leaves  no  permanent 
trace.  Even  to  get  a  matter  into  your  memory,  is  an  in¬ 
tangible  possession ;  still  more  is  it  an  immaterial  and  im¬ 
ponderable  acquisition  to  have  trained  yourself  to  a  moral 
nabit.  But  pleasant  and  substantial  are  the  covered  pages  ; 
that  is,  if  you  know  you  have  done  them  to  the  very  best  of 
your  ability.  'Ihough  not  a  soul  on  earth  may  think  them 
good  ;  though  even  you  keenly  see  their  faults ;  there  is  a 
true  and  sweet  satisfaction  in  that  last  thought.  There  is 
nothing  on  this  earth  so  beautiful  as  the  smile  upon  the 
face  of  Duty  I  Something  faithfully  done  is  somehow  in¬ 
expressibly  cheering.  And  then,  work  takes  the  mind  off 
itself.  The  mill  must  go ;  give  it  grist  to  grind,  or  it  must 
grind  itself.  One  good  thing  about  a  task  of  writing  u, 


that  when  lying  awake  at  night,  instead  of  thinking  over  t 
hundred  worrying  and  anxious  thoughts,  you  will  mvolun. 
tarily  be  ruminating  your  subject,  and  trying  to  see  your 
way  farther  through  it.  When  Chalmers  rose  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  had  often  done  all  his  task  of  writing  lor  that  dav  • 
and  noted  it  in  a  few  shorthand  lines  in  pencil.  '  ’ 

Blessed  be  Reading  !  It  is  the  next  consolation  to  writ¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  one  is  better ;  sometimes  the  oilier 
Here  too  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  the  accom¬ 
plished  task  is  so  pleasant.  We  must  not  read  all  (or 
pleasure ;  any  more  than  do  anything  else  only  Ibr  jikaj. 
ure,  if  we  desire  to  get  pleasure  out  of  it.  Let  there  be 
some  solid,  grave,  weighty  work  of  which  we  make  out  the 
fixed  number  of  pages  each  day  ;  thus  improvintr  what  we 
call  our  mind,  and  earning  the  satisfaction  of  real  work 
done  as  we  close  the  volume  with  a  thankful  sigh.  Let  it 
be  recorded,  that  ha  does  not  know  what  enjoyment  can  be 
got  out  of  books  who  reads  them  from  the  book-club 
Doubtless  there  are  many  books  which  ought  to  he  read, 
which  it  suflices  to  read  thence.  But  that  you  may  gloat 
over  a  book,  feel  that  you  must  read  it  thoroughly  and  dili¬ 
gently,  and  come  to  regard  it  as  a  friend  always  at  hand 
and  never  wearisome,  it  must  be  your  own.  Nor  will  it  do 
to  have  inherited  it ;  you  must  have  bought  it ;  and  bounht 
it  out  of  somewhat  scanty  means.  It  may  in  great  measure 
do  to  have  got  it  as  a  present ;  but  the  first  books  of  the 
handsome  library,  bought  from  the  poor  student's  small 
purse,  or  the  little  surplus  of  the  salary  of  the  pour  curate 
remain  to  the  end  precious,  as  tall  copies  and  sumptuous 
editions  coming  afterwards  can  never  be.  Yet  it  is  ever 
pleasant,  if  you  have  the  right  spirit ;  it  is  wonderfullv 
cheering  and  brightening ;  when  the  parcel,  in  its  thick 
wrappings  of  brown  paper,  arrives  from  the  distant  city, 
conveying  its  delighttul  store.  A  duke  cannot  carry  his 
parcel  of  books  into  his  library,  and  open  it  for  himself; 
his  di^rnity  forbids,  and  he  is  too  great  a  man  to  care  for 
these  little  things;  he  has  not  one  tenth  of  the  enjoyment 
in  his  books  that  the  poor  country  parson  shares.  Pleasant 
to  bear  in  the  heavy  square  burden  ;  to  set  it  on  a  strong 
table  (slight  ones  will  not  avail)  ;  to  cut  the  thick  strings 
that  tie  it  up ;  to  open  up  the  enveloping  sheets,  brown, 
thick,  specially-flavored  ;  to  reach  the  fresh  volumes,  with 
the  grateful  aroma  of  new  paper  and  binding ;  to  examine 
each  with  careful  interest ;  then,  on  successive  evenings,  to 
cut  the  leaves  with  a  very  large  ivory  paper-knite.  While 
more  exciting  joys  pall  on  the  maturing  mind,  this  will  ever 
grow  in  its  power.  Let  the  event  described  occur  fre¬ 
quently,  but  not  too  freouently.  To  be  precise,  about 
once  in  three  weeks.  What  part  of  the  furniture  of  i 
house,  in  proportion  to  its  cost,  affords  the  real  satisfaction 
that  books  impart  ?  For  a  handsome  easy-chair  covered 
with  morocco  you  pay  ten  guineas  ;  will  that  chair  cheer 
you  in  depression  and  sorrow  as  would  ten  guineas’  worth 
of  books  ?  I  trow  not.  It  is  no  doubt  a  grand  end,  much 
desirable  by  the  wise  man,  that  his  dwelling  be  so  sump¬ 
tuously  decorated  and  his  entertainments  so  handsome 
that  his  friends  shall  go  home  and  abuse  him.  But  excel¬ 
lent  as  these  things  are  to  the  well-regulated  mind,  it  it 
better  still  to  cast  the  eye  on  the  kindly  rows,  and  lovingly 
to  pull  out  a  volume  here  and  there,  and  let  it  carry  you  to 
a  purer  air  than  that  of  your  humdrum  life,  and  to  a  range 
of  thought  that  your  moderate  brain  can  appreciate  but 
could  never  create.  If  you  would  have  more  enjoyment 
in  life  this  year  than  last,  buy  more  books,  and  read  them. 
And  if  you  do  not  understand  about  books  yourself,  consult 
some  friend  who  does  know,  before  making  your  purchases. 
Ah,  the  frightful  editions  the  writer  has  seen,  in  grand 
bindings,  upon  the  tables  of  the  ignorant  rich  1 

The  writer  ha.s,  in  this  magazine,  years  ago,  expatiated 
at  great  length  upon  a  thing  which  is  a  precious  secret 
of  modest  content,  and  which  need  be  no  more  than  named 
here :  It  is  a  riigid,  all-reaching,  habitual  tidiness.  Keep 
^ur  books,  specially,  in  perfect  order  and  thorough  repair. 
You  cannot  afford  leather  bindings  ;  and  cloth  binding  in 
these  days  is  generally  sufficient  and  handsome.  But  it 
has  a  weak  point ;  the  corners  of  the  boards,  untended, 
will  grow  ragged.  Tend  them  diligently.  Have  in  » 
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ilniwer  a  small  cup  of  tenacious  gum ;  and  never  see  a 
comer  beginning  to  get  frayed  without  instantly  putting  it 
Vht.  There  is  a  real  and  innocent  pleasure  in  putting  a 
tbin»  riiht  which  was  wrong.  A  tinge  of  the  moral  ele¬ 
ment  is  iiere ;  in  correcting  the  smallest  error  you  are  rang- 
•nff  yourself  on  the  right  side  in  the  great  fight  of  the  great 
universe.  And  you  will  have  your  reward.  What  you  do 
15  to  the  corners  of  your  books,  do  to  everything  else  to 
which  yonr  power  reaches ;  lesser  and  greater.  It  will 
cheer  you  wonderfully,  when  few  other  things  will. 

Post-time,  rightly  regarded  and  managed,  is  to  the  wise 
ind  modest  an  unfailing  interest.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
brinmi  the  painful  shock  to  whose  recurrence  we  must  try 
to  be  resigned.  But  if  you  maintain  a  considerable  inter¬ 
course  with  friends  you  seldom  see,  by  the  frequent  letter, 
manv  days  will  bring  pleasant  communications  which  will 
pea'tly  cheer.  The  anonymous  letter  will  amuse  ;  do  not 
read  such  if  you  know  they  will  do  other  than  amuse. 
Sometimes  such  are  very  malignant;  sometimes  well-meant, 
though  of  doubtful  wisdom  ;  like  one  the  writer  lately  re¬ 
ceived,  cautioning  him  that  the  author  of  such  essays  as  one 
he  contributed  to  the  December  Fraser  was  “  in  danger  of 
hell-fire."  Thanks  to  the  friendly  sender ;  though  he  (or 
she)  must  have  sadly  misread  that  little  paper  before  com- 
inv  to  a  conclusion  so  startling.  The  volume  by  post,  a 
deal  knocked  about ;  the  newspapers,  many  in  num¬ 
ber,  for  people  of  modest  means  ean  atlord  these  now ;  the 
treochant  weekly,  preserved  and  bound,  which  has  mounted 
np  into  that  long  shelf  of  dark  calf  folios  with  red  edges, 
which  nobody  would  buy ;  the  other  day  twenty-two 
Tolumes  of  it  (only  in  cloth  indeed)  sold  by  auction  for 
Mventuen  shillings;  all  these  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
household  through  that  bronze-covered  slit  in  the  outer- 
door,  lar^e  enough  to  receive  a  magazine.  And  sometimes 
letters  bearing  unfamiliar  postage-stamps  from  foreign 
lands;  almost  all  very  cheering.  Make  much  of  post-time; 
more  than  heretofore.  Encourage  all  correspondence  ;  un¬ 
less  indeed  the  two  or  three  daily  invitations  to  take  shares 
in  some  new  company  (limited),  whose  projectors  are 
plainly  quite  unlimited,  in  various  undesirable  ways.  If 
Toa  have  not  spoiled  your  nerves  by  stimulants  which 
coarsen  and  degrade,  here  will  be  a  daily  series  of  sensa- 


Have  these  counsels  seemed  selfish  ?  Is  all  this  a  cheap 
Epicureanism,  within  the  reach  of  poor  folk  Y  The  range 
1  have  allowed  myself  in  these  pages  may  indeed  be  in 
some  measure  obnoxious  to  such  condemnation.  But  if 
life  be  the  grave  and  awful  thing  we  have  found  it  to  be, 
in  its  surroundings,  tendencies,  and  issue,  may  we  not  be 
permitted,  in  little,  harmless  ways,  to  cheer  ourselves  in 
quiet  times ;  knowing  that  often  the  utmost  effort  will  be 
needed,  and  the  heavy  pang  be  felt  ?  No  one  will  dream 
that  these  things  here  said  are  all.  But  they  are  real  (to 
wme  people)  so  far  as  they  go.  Beyond  these,  let  us  try 
ever  to  get  out  of  ourselves  ;  let  us  keep  a  kind  interest  in 
others.  Though  we  are  growing  older,  and  getting  travel- 
stained,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  all  the  world  is  yet 
fresh  with  the  glory  of  its  youth  to  the  little  children. 
Fussy  philanthropy  is  (to  some)  most  irritative ;  in  some 
cases  even  disgusting,  when  it  loudly  proclaims  all  it  does 
and  a  good  deal  it  never  did.  But  stay ;  we  are  not  to  be 
tngry ;  though  the  sham  doer  of  good,  sounding  his  cracked 
trum[iet  in  the  street,  is  a  sight  to  stir  the  wrath  of  angels. 
But  to  quietly  by  word  or  deed  help  or  cheer  another,  is 
singularly  cheering  and  helpful  to  one’s  self ;  not,  indeed, 
if  it  be  done  with  an  eye  to  that  reward. 
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PiiVAT*  theatricals  are  again  all  the  rage  in  Paris. 

Th«  Academy  calls  Bulwer  “  the  patriarch  of  the  circulating 
ubfary.” 

Th*  Temple  Bar  says  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  one  of  the 
«*t  magazines  in  the  world. 


Victor  CnEKnuLiEZ,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  living 
French  novelists,  h.ns  a  new  story,  “  Meta  Iloldcnis,”  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

Cardinal  Bonaparte,  cousin  to  the  late  Emperor,  has  sent 
100  crowns  to  the  parish  church  of  Santa  Maria,  at  Rome,  to 
pay  for  musses  for  his  relative. 

Garrawat’s  coffce-hou.se,  in  Change  Alley,  Comhill,  well 
known  in  old  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley’sdays,  is  about  to  be  pulled 
down,  to  make  way  for  bunking  offices. 

The  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Nonzeville,  in  France,  has  sent 
in  a  return  certifying  that  there  were  neither  births,  marriages, 
nor  deaths  in  his  jurisdiction  in  1872.  That  must  be  a  livciv 
locality. 

French  journalists  are  in  a  state  of  mortal  alarm.  Thev  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  most  cheri.shed  privileges. 
M.  Diifaure,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  has,  it  is  said,  made  up  his 
mind  at  last  to  bring  in  a  bill  against  duelling. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Cumming’s  approaching  millennium, 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  reverend  gentleman  are  raising 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  residence,  and  presenting 
it  to  the  doctor.  Perhaps  the  good  doctor  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  taking  the  house  with  him. 

Gustave  Ricard,  the  most  eminent  of  the  French  portrait- 
painters  of  the  day,  died  in  Paris  last  month,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-nine.  Notwithstanding  his  high  reputation  as  an  artist,  he 
led  a  very  secluded  life,  scarcely  ever  exhibiting  his  piettires,  and 
living  to  the  end  among  a  small  circle  of  friends  whom  he  had 
attracted  by  the  simplicity  and  amiability  of  his  character. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  says  that  there  are  now  forty-three  news¬ 
papers  published  at  Constantinople.  Of  these  nineteen  appear 
dady.  The  Greek  literary  paper  Euridiki  appears  twice  a 
month.  There  is  also  a  Turkish  ladies’  newspaper,  which  is 
only  published  occasionally.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  a  German  newspaper  at  Constantinople,  but  they 
have  hitherto  failed. 

The  great  prize  of  the  year  has  gone  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  The  senior  wrangler,  Mr.  Harding,  after  having 
carried  off  nearly  everything  since  1867,  both  at  London  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Cambridge,  has  now  attained  the  summit  of  academic 
fame  ;  the  merit  of  the  performance  being  enhanced  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  examination  of  those  new  subjects  —  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  magnetism. 

The  engraving  of  “The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  after 
death,"  recently  published  in  the  Graphic,  appears  to  have 
aroused  so  much  ptolitical  feeling  in  France  as  to  have  excited 
the  fears  of  the  government,  which  has  forbidden  the  exposure 
of  the  picture  in  the  kiosks  on  the  Boulevards.  Several  promi¬ 
nent  Parisian  journals  had  previously  applied  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Graphic  for  permission  to  republish  the  engraving. 

An  exhibition  of  “shocking  bad  hats”  has  been  got  up  at 
Bruges,  in  Belgium,  the  proceeds  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of 
“  the  Society  of  the  Shamefaced  Poor.”  The  notion  took  sur¬ 
prisingly  ;  everybody  flocked  to  see  the  shocking  bad  hats,  which 
were,  however,  in  some  cases,  really  interesting  from  an  histor¬ 
ical  or  archteological  point  of  view,  and  valuable  to  the  student 
of  the  comparative  science  of  fashions.  There  was  no  entrance 
fee,  but  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  were  always 
present  to  collect  money  from  the  visitors  ;  and  the  sum  realized 
by  such  means  amounted  to  a  thousand  francs. 

Mr.  Henrt  Woodward,  of  the  British  Museum,  proposes  in 
the  Athenaeum  to  explain  the  singular  object  painted  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  Holbein’s  picture  of  the  “  Two  Ambassadors,”  now 
exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of  Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House. 
The  object  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  the  bones  of  a  fish,  the 
shell  of  a  Venus,  a  roll  of  parchment,  etc. ;  but  Mr.  Woodward 
conceives  it  to  be  the  image  of  a  normal  human  skull  distorted 
in  a  cylindrical  or  convex  mirror.  If  viewed  from  a  point  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  frame  on  the  right-hand  side,  the  skull  loses 
its  elongated  appearance,  and  “erects  itself  into  a  well-shaped 
human  cranium.”  He  adds  an  engraving  after  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  de  Wilde. 

Fifteen  judges  met  in  lAindon  recently  to  consider  whether 
a  woman  named  Bird  had  been  properly  convicted.  The  pris¬ 
oner  kept  a  merry-go-round  at  a  fair,  let  out  at  a  penny  a  ride. 
A  girl  got  on  for  a  ride,  and  gave  her  a  sovereign,  in  change  for 
which  she  gave  her  back  lid.  at  once,  and  said  she  would  pay 
the  rest  when  the  ride  was  over.  The  girl  then  asked  for  her 
chan^,  but  the  woman  denied  that  she  had  more  than  a  shilling, 
for  which  she  said  she  had  given  the  full  change.  The  prisoner 


was  tried  at  the  Buck  Sessions  at  Ailesbury  and  convicted  on  a 
charije  of  stealing  19f.  The  majority  of  the  judges  thought  she 
could  not  be  convicted  of  stealing  the  19s.,  but  added  that  they 
must  not  be  understood  as  deciding  that  the  prisoner  could  not 
have  been  properly  convicted  —  upon  issues  being  properly  left 
to  the  jury  —  of  $tealinq  the  sovereign.  She  was  discharged. 
And  it  took  fifteen  London  judges  to  do  that!  ^Une  fool  would 
have  been  enough.  .  j  ^ 

There  has  just  died  at  Florence  a  lady  well  known  in  the 
world  of  letters,  though  more  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of 
attachment  she  inspired  in  men  and  women  of  acknowledged 
genius  than  fur  the  lame  of  her  own  intellectual  gifts.  Miss  Isa 
Blagden,  the  authoress  of  “Agnes  Tremorne,’*  “The  Cost  of  a 
Secret,’’  “  The  Crown  of  a  Life,’’  and  many  brilliant  papers  in 
Fraser,  the  CornhiU,  and  All  the  Year  Hound,  was  linked  to  Mr. 
Browning  and  his  illustrious  wife  by  the  ties  of  the  closest 
friendship.  She  nursed  the  poetess  in  her  final  illness,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  same  loving  office  for  Theodosia  Trollope,  to  whose 
memory,  as  to  that  of  Mrs.  Browning,  grateful  Florence  has 
erected  a  commemorative  tablet.  It  may  be  added  that  her 
charitable  presence  gladdened  the  last  moments  of  many  obscure 
sufferers  in  the  fair  city  where  she  lived  and  died,  and  where  she 
will  long  be  remembered  as  a  conspicuous  and  honored  figure. 

We  all  know  that  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
hreast,  but  it  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  prose,  even  when 
read  aloud  by  such  a  master  of  the  art  as  Victor  Hugo,  could 
attract  cattle  from  their  pastures  to  drink  in  the  mellifluous 
accents  of  that  great  writer.  Yet  we  are  assured  by  one  of  his 
friends,  in  a  work  just  published  under  the  title  of  “  Artists 
judged  by  each  other,”  that  Victor  Hugo  was  reading  aloud  to 
a  group  uf  friends  in  a  field  near  Hauteville  House,  when  a  cow 
grazing  in  the  neighboring  meadow  came  up  to  the  gate  sepa¬ 
rating  the  two  fields,  and  leaning  her  neck  over  the  top  bar,  seemed 
wrapt  in  attention.  When  he  had  finished  reading  she  went 
back  to  her  pasture,  but  as  soon  as  he  commenced  a  fresh  piece 
she  returned  to  her  former  position  at  the  gate,  appearing  to 
derive  immense  pleasure  from  the  literary  treat  in  which  she 
was  a  partaker.  M.  Stapfer,  the  author  of  this  work,  has  a  very 
unkind  hit  at  Victor  Hugo’s  two  disciples,  Paul  Meurice  and 
Auguste  Vacqueiie,  for  he  adds  that  when  the  great  man  passed 
the  book  to  them,  the  cow,  who  evidently  knew  how  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  real  genius  and  mere  literary  skill,  unceremo¬ 
niously  went  off  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  herd.  In  the  same  book 
wo  learn  that  Victor  Hugo  does  not  entertain  a  very  high  opin¬ 
ion  of  Uacine,  whom  he  considers  a  writer  of  the  second  or  third 
order,  and  accuses  of  committing  flagrant  mistakes  of  grammar. 
Poor  Balzac,  were  he  still  alive,  would  be  horrified  to  know  that 
“  ho  is  not  a  writer ;  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  style  and  elegance.” 
This,  in  spite  of  his  adroit  flattery,  when  he  declared  that  Victor 
Hugo,  Thdophile  Gautier,  and  himself  were  the  only  three 
Frenchmen  who  understood  their  own  language. 

Thebe  are  some  things  too  sacred  for  public  display,  and 
among  them  may  be  classed  the  art  and  mystery  of  "  getting 
up  ”  a  newspaper.  It  is  announced,  however,  in  a  letter  from 
Vienna,  that  at  the  International  Exhibition  now  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  that  city,  one  of  the  great  sights  is  to  be  the  interior  of 
a  newspaper  office,  with  editor,  writers,  reporters,  printers,  and 
publishers  at  work,  just  as  in  ordinary  life.  The  industrious 
journalists  are  to  be  shown  in  a  huge  glass  building,  like  bees  in 
a  transparent  hive.  The  editor  will  be  seen  giving  out  subjects, 
revising  articles,  and  exemplifying,  with  waste  paper  basket  at 
hand,  the  well-known  rule  in  respect  to  rejected  communications. 
Writers  will  be  on  view  at  work  of  the  most  varied  kind  ;  some 
at  leaden,  others  at  reviews;  and  a  few  even  (if  the  character 
of  Austrian  journalism  is  to  be  rigorously  maintained)  at  the  in¬ 
cubation  of  canards.  To  complete  the  picture,  a  certain  number 
of  importunate  visitors,  anxious  to  obtain  “  favorable  notices  ” 
or  to  reply  to  just  but  unpalatable  criticisms,  should  be  allowed 
to  appear.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  literary  performers  will  be 
well  up  in  their  parts ;  that  the  editors  will  wear  a  becomingly 

f;ravc  aspect,  and  that  the  writers  will  not  be  seen  pausing  for 
ack  of  inspiration,  or  refreshing  their  memories  too  frequently 
by  turning  to  books  of  reference.  Cobbett  once  expressed  a  desire 
to  bring  all  the  journalists  of  London  together  on  Kennington 
Common,  that  newspaper  readers  might  see  by  what  sort  of  men 
they  afiowed  themselves  to  be  influenced.  'The  writers  of  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse^  had  probably  never  heard  of  Cobbett ’s  amus¬ 
ing  but  not  very  intelligent  sneer.  They,  at  all  events,  are  the 
heroic  gentlemen  who,  with  a  love  of  publicity  which  proves 
that  their  hearts  are  in  their  profession,  propose  during  the 
forthcoming  Vienna  Exhibition  to  do  their  literary  and  journal¬ 
istic  work  in  the  presence  of  as  many  thousands  of  sight-seers  as 
can  be  got  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


EVERY  SATURDAY.  [Makch  8,  1878. 


Mant  admirers  of  Goethe,  says  the  Ped!  Mall  Gazette,  wifl 
mi<8  the  pleasant  house  in  the  Goethe  Platz,  Weimar,  4hcts 
the  daughter-in-law  of  the  poet  used  to  receive  visitors  and  km 
up  in  some  degree  the  literary  tradition  of  the  place.  The 
von  Goethe  was  hospitable,  especially  towards  the  Engliik- 
and  at  her  little  reunions  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  ot  Wei! 
mar  would  drop  in  unceremoniously,  and,  over  the  tea  and 
brown  bread  and  butter,  discuss  art,  literature,  and  music  witk 
two  or  three  intimate  friends  of  their  hostess  and  such  visiton 
as  had  been  presented  to  her.  She  would  have  been  a  handsow 
old  lady  but  for  a  projecting  jaw ;  but  she  was  vivacious,  deepb 
interested  in  literature,  and  spoke  English  fluently  and  vvilliii|£ 
When  she  lived  in  the  Goethe  house  she  occupied  the  nppw 
story,  so  that  strangers  saw  nothing  to  remind  them  of  Goetki 
except  a  family  portrait  of  him,  and,  it  is  true,  his  two  griad- 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  very  much  like  the  great  poet.  But  sbi 
had  a  flat  in  the  Schiller-strasse,  and  for  the  most  part  lived 
there ;  it  was  supposed,  for  economy’s  sake.  Pilgrims  to  Weimar 
felt  it  rather  hanl  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  rooms  conseciaiid 
by  Goethe's  life-long  labors  and  death,  but  so  it  was.  Mo  one 
was  ever  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold,  and  even  those  who 
knew  the  Frau  von  Goethe  well  did  not  venture  to  ask  thi 
favor.  She  used  to  regret  the  decay  of  conversation  in  Weimar. 
“In  my  father’s  time,”  she  said,  “  people  met  because  they  wanted 
to  discuss  a  subject.  Mow  it  is  only  gossip  and  idle  talk.”  8ht 
hated  the  French,  their  language  and  their  literature,  which  wai 
odd,  for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  Frenchwoman  about  her. 
Till  the  last  she  was  always  surrounded  by  a  little  coterie  of 
friends  and  admirers,  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Grand  Duchea 
made  much  of  her,  if  all  Weimar  did  not,  and  when  she  fell  ill 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  happened  to  be  absent,  imraediatelj 
posted  back  to  Weimar  to  see  her.  The  Frau  von  Goethe  wsi 
certainly  an  agreeable,  nay,  fascinating  woman,  without  being 
intellectually  and  i.ersonally  gifted  in  a  remarkable  degree,  sm 
she  was  one  of  the  remaining  few  who  really  knew  Goethi, 
That  she  was  sparing  of  her  information  is  hardly  to  bo  won¬ 
dered  at,  since  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  print  in  Genaii 
periodicals  “  An  afternoon  with  Ottilie  von  Goethe,”  etc 
Latterly,  people  left  her  in  peace. 


AT  HER  WINDOW. 

Beatino  heart  I  we  come  again 
Where  my  Love  reposes  : 

This  is  Mabel’s  window-pane ; 

These  are  Mabel’s  roses. 

Is  she  nested  1  Does  she  kneel 
In  the  twilight  stilly, 

Lily  clad  from  throat  to  heel. 

She,  my  virgin  lily  1 

Soon  the  wan,  the  wistful  stars. 

Fading,  will  forsake  her; 

Elves  of  light,  on  beamy  bars. 

Whisper  then,  and  wake  her. 

liet  this  friendly  pebble  plead 
At  her  flowery  grating. 

If  she  hear  me  will  she  heed  ? 

Mabel,  I  am  waiting  ! 

Hark,  yon  raptured  carol  proves 
Love  no  empty  fable ; 

Hush,  sweet  bird,  her  lattice  moves  — 

Mabel,  dearest  Mabel  I 

Fredebick  Locui. 


Asthma  I  —  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy  !  —  Preparrf 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whi^ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  tto 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  mediesl 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  esM 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  imas- 
diate  relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  curse 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

Cure  for  Cough  or  Cold.  —  As  soon  as  there  is 
slightest  uneasiness  of  the  Chest,  with  difficulty  of 
ing,  or  indication  of  Cough,  take  during  the  day  a  »• 
“  brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 
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